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©HE SHEPHERD. 


TO HIS GRACE ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN OF NEW YORK, ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS SILVER JUBILEE. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


The wintry winds their bitter warnings bear, 
When, thro’ the numb’d and dumb-expect- 
ant air, 





The frozen legions of the snow are rolled, 

The shepherd goes, with footstep sure and bold, 
To seek his sheep and, having found them there, 
Homeward, with many a call and many a care, 

He leads them to the shelter of the fold: 


So thou, true shepherd of our spirit-flock, 
When storms of Evil sweep the pasture-lands 
And Doubt’s chill blasts have frozen all the sod, 
Com’st forth, unheeding of the tempest shock, 
To lead thy charge, with thine own chrisméd hands, 
In safety to the sheepfold of our God! 
Copyright. - THE MISSIONARY SocIETY OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE IN THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 1897. 
VOL. LXVIIL—I10 
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PROGRESS OF CATHOLICITY IN NEW YORK: 
ITS CAUSE. 


RUBILEE celebrations are good breathing-places 
where in our journey up the steep ascent we may 
sit down and look back over the path we have 
come. There has been a marvellous growth in 
the church in the Archdiocese of New York, 
and it is well to know to what agencies this increase is attri- 
butable. Is it due to a mere conjunction of favoring circum- 
stances? Is it but the natural growth of a great commercial 
city that has the resources of a young and forceful nation be- 
hind it? In which case, has the real growth been as great as 
the apparent growth, or have the time and place been blessed 
by some master workers who have builded more wisely than 





they knew? 

To offer some solution to these interesting questions we 
have asked some of the more prominent priests—whose life-work 
has extended all through the last quarter of a century, and who 
have consequently watched the growing church, and who by 
their own zeal and industry have contributed not a little to 
that very growth—what influences have especiaily contributed 
to the advancement of the church in this city during the last 
quarter of a century? 

It is not a little remarkable that they all point with pride 
to the able administration of wise and prudent leaders, and that 
without exception they mention the flourishing system of paro- 
chial schools which have quietly, though none the less effec- 
tually, done their good work of moulding the character of the 
young on the religious model. 

It has been a herculean task for church workers to receive 
the immense onrush of people as it poured in to them from the 
old land and to organize the motley crowd into parishes, to 
assist them in adapting themselves to their new environments, 
to save them from social dangers, and to cultivate and foster 


the religious virtues in their hearts. Little wonder is it that the 


church, in trying to extend her arms about them all, has lost 
some few from her grasp and at the same time has not been 
able to pay the attention she wished to the cultivation among 
them of the highest spirituality. 


The urgent demands of church- 
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building on the one hand, and a prevalent poverty among a 
large class of people on the other; a dearth of church workers, 
together with a constantly shifting population and the vicious- 
ness and social dangers of a teeming and over-crowded city life 
—all these have been hindrances to the obtaining of the best 
results. 

The main purpose of religion is not so much to build the 
spacious church edifice and to equip a pretentious organization 
as it is to sanctify individuals, to solve impending social pro- 
blems, and to bring the consolation of the truth to those who 
sit in darkness. 

The generation that has gone has been providentially a 
church-building people, and right well have they done their 
work. In the years to come, when the material side of things 
shall have been thoroughly established, there will come a deeper 
development of the interior life and a more wide-spread cultiva- 
tion of those principles of spirituality which bring men’s souls 
into closer union with God. 

In the solution of social problems, and in alleviating humani- 
ty’s distress, the church in New York has done a lion’s share, 
but with more and more intensity these questions are pressing 
for a more effectual settlement. How to uplift the masses, how 
to gather in the wrecks that have been stranded on life’s shore, 
how to bridge over between blatant wealth and distressful 
poverty, how to banish afar the social evil and the drink plague, 
how to so commend herself to the common people of this great 
metropolis that it may be said of her as it was said of the 
Master: he had pity on the multitude, and the common people 
heard him gladly ;—these are problems presenting themselves 
to churchmen with greater interest than the blessing of the 
bells or the consecration of the material temple. 

There is the vast throng without religion that sweeps by the 
church doors bent on social pleasure or money-seeking, to whom 
at one time or another religious problems must be burning ques- 
tions; there is the great crowd of the naturally religious whose 
worn-out creeds no longer satisfy the cravings of their hearts; 
all these are the children of Mother Church as much as these 
who were born in the household. They are the “ other sheep: 
them also must I bring, that there may be one fold and one 
Shepherd.” 

While we praise with acclaim the work that has been done, 
let us make special mention of a new work that has just been 
inaugurated, lodged as it is among the best workers in the 
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vineyard—the secular clergy; a work that in many points of 
view bears within it the hope of great success in the years to 
come: I mean the formation of a diocesan band of mission- 
aries who will constitute a flying squadron for the choice work 
of attack and defence. 

The inauguration of this band of diocesan missionaries is 
but one of the many good works which date from the present 
administration. The church is splendidly equipped to do her 
best work, and the years to come will speak of greater victories. 


Catholics have reason to be proud of the material prosperity 
of their holy faith in this land, and particularly in this arch- 
diocese, during the last quarter of a century. This prosperity 
is evidenced by 
the number and 
magnificence of 
our church edi- 
fices, of our hos- 
pitals and = asy- 
lums, of ur con- 
vents and_  col- 
leges, and by the 
social and mer- 
cantile success of 
our people. Un- 
der all the circum- 
stances, many of 
which were ad- 
verse, our material 
progress may be 
called phenome- 
nal, and can only 
be accounted for 
by a special bless- 

WS ing of Divine 
Providence. 
The more legi- 
er RF Pe OTe ae Re timate subject of 
Rev. JAMES H. MCGEAN, our pride, how- 
acti Ai ati ever, is that which 
these outward evidences of success indicate—the wide-spread 
spirit of our holy religion that has secured the practice of 
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Christian virtues amongst so vast a multitude of believers in 
Catholic doctrine. 

May we not ask, with pardonable exultation over the answer 
we expect: Is there any land under the sun where the doers 
of the Word are so great a portion of the believers of the 
Word? Is there another land, even among those of Catholic 
traditions and hereditary faith, where the Sacraments are so 
well attended, where exercises of solid piety are more intelli- 
gently observed, where the churches are so regularly crowded 
with worshippers in which men have theif just proportion of 
numbers? We hesitate to believe that in any of the cities of 
Europe as many men and women are associated in religious 
sodalities and societies, or as many Communions are received 
at the holy altar during the year, as is the case in the City of 
New York. 

We are asked, to what may we attribute this wonderful 
progress of the church in numbers, in material resources, and 
especially in the faith that lives by works? 

A faithful, intelligent, and zealous clergy is a great factor in 
the problem, and accounts very much for real Catholic life, as 
a lukewarm and insufficiently trained clergy in other lands and 
at other times has had to answer for a decadence of faith and 
morals. This clergy, however, and the faithful who have shown 
themselves so willing to receive its earnest ministrations, is in 
this city and archdiocese the result of our system of Catholic 
schools. Christian education, therefore, as imparted by the re- 
ligious men and women teaching in our colleges, academies, 
convents, and parochial schools, is the real explanation of our 
remarkable progress. 

In his gracious providence, Almighty God blessed our 
diocese in the past with prelates who saw into the future and 
were convinced that the preservation of the faith, no less than 
its spread in our land, required the introduction of religious 
men and women who, under them, would be the instructors 
and educators of the children of the faithful. The work inau- 
gurated by the great Archbishop Hughes, and continued by his 
illustrious successor, the gentle Cardinal McCloskey, fell into 
capable and willing hands when our present Archbishop assumed 
charge of the diocese. 

Under his fostering care our parochial schools, the hope of 
the colleges and higher schools, have increased in number and 
efficiency; and we have a conviction that without such a care 
there would never have been a sufficient reason for the erec- 
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tion of the large and magnificent seminary at Dunwoodie, at 
once the monument of the zeal and energy of Archbishop 
Corrigan, and the evidence of the progress, intelligence, and 


piety of the faithful of his diocese. 
JAMES H. MCGEAN. 


On the occasion of the solemn celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of the episcopate of our beloved and highly esteemed 
Metropolitan, his Grace the Most Rev. Michael A. Corrigan, 
Archbishop of New’ York, it is but natural to cast a retrospect 
over the quarter of a century just past. 

Such a review enables us to judge correctly of its works 
and its progress, and produces in us the proper sentiments 
which should guide us in our celebration. 

It is an undeniable fact, that the Catholic Church in the 
City of New York has made great progress within the past 
twenty-five years, and the writer proposes to point out briefly 
the influences that have brought this about. The geographical 
position of the City of New York was well understood by its 
leading, large-minded and large-hearted citizens, who at once 
grasped and improved its advantages by making New York the 
metropolis of our country. Moreover, the public spirit, gener- 
osity, thrift, absence of bigotry, recognition and reward of 
labor, helped to make New York the great centre of an honest, 
industrious, generous, moral body of Catholics. These people 
soon caught the spirit of the city, which is a spirit of noble 
generosity. Hence, it is the writer’s opinion that the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the church of the City of New York at the 
present day are due, frst of all, to the great number of faith- 
ful, generous, practical, manly, and influential members of the 
church. 

The writer, speaking from experience gained all over the 
country, does not hesitate to assert that the Catholic people of 
New York rank foremost among Catholics in their generosity 
toward charitable and religious institutions. But the people 
alone, with all their natural generosity, could not build up the 
church. Their activity must be set in motion and directed by 
the clergy. Hence, he holds that the second influence to which 
the great progress of the church in New York is to be at- 
tributed comes from the loyal and energetic body of the clergy, 
both secular and regular, aided most effectually by the numer- 
ous religious communities of men and women, especially those 
communities devoted to the education of the children and the 
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youth of the church. The work done by the priests and reli- 
gious communities of New York is simply incalculable. It will 
be made known only on the day of judgment. In making this 
statement, the writer begs to refer once more to his experience 
of many years in 








the sacred minis- 
try, in the City of 
New York. But 
all forces and in- 
fluences must be 
well organized, 
directed, and gov- 
erned to produce 
permanent results, 
and neither the 
generosity of the 
people nor the 
devotedness’ of 
the clergy can ful- 
ly account for the 
glorious results we 
behold. Hence, 
the writer points 
out a third influ- 
ence, to which, in 
his opinion, is due 
the wonderful ad- 
vancement of the 
church in the City 
of New York. 
The administra- 
tion of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, which has been entrusted for the last 
thirteen years to our beloved Metropolitan, the Most Rev. Michael 
A. Corrigan, D.D., is to be reckoned as one of the chief influ- 
ences of the progress of the church. 

St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, says: “I have planted, 
Apollo watered: but God has given the increase ” (I. Cor. iii. 6). 

Of the church of New York it may truly be said, that the 
great and renowned Archbishop John Hughes planted the 
good seed, raised the drooping spirits of lukewarm Catholics, 
infused into them a holy love of their religion, and made 
the church universally respected. But his successors during the 





VERY REV. FREDERICK W. WayRICcH, C.SS.R. 
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last twenty-five years, twelve years being allotted to the late 
beloved and illustrious Cardinal, his Eminence John McCloskey, 
and thirteen years to our present universally esteemed Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, have both faithfully and industriously watered 
the plantation of their great predecessor. The dignity of the 
cardinalate, conferred on Archbishop John McCloskey, undoubt- 
edly stimulated the religious fervor and activity of both priests 
and people of New York, and the present well-organized and 
able administration has had, and still has, God's abundant bless- 
ings. God has indeed given the increase. 

In the administration of the ecclesiastical affairs of New 
York the Archbishop is ably assisted by the Right Rev. J. M. 
Farley, Auxiliary Bishop of New York; Right Rev. Monsignor 
Joseph F. Mooney, Vicar-General, the Diocesan Consultors, and 
the other clerical officials of the diocese. All the forces neces- 
sary for the advancement of the interests of the church are set 
in motion by the head of the archdiocese, and these forces are 
better organized now than they were twenty-five years ago. 
Hence, the harvest of good works during this last quarter of a 
century has been more abundant. God truly gave increased 
blessings to increase of labor. 

F. W. WayRICH, C.SS.R. 


The influences which have done most to promote the pro- 
gress of the church in this city during the last quarter of a 
century are: Ist, the secular clergy; 2d, the parochial schools; 
3d, the seminary ; 4th, the religious orders, and 5th, the laity. 

ist. No one will deny that the old secular priests of New 
York were men of strong faith and ardent zeal, and some of 
them men of great scholarship and piety. They came from the 
old countries, where they had lived in the midst of war. They 
had had to fight for their rights and their religion. The combat 
had strengthened their faith and stimulated their zeal. They 
were hard workers. They were physically and mentally strong: 
With small resources they built churches and founded schools. 

2d. The parochial schools. These have been sanctuaries of 
faith and morality. The old teachers were unpretentious men, 
but they taught their pupils to read well, to write well, to 
know arithmetic and to know their catechism. These teachers, 
under the supervision of sturdy and thorough-going priests, 
watched the morals of their scholars, and brought them up to 
fear God and practise their religion. Wherever you find those 
old scholars now, I venture to say, you will usually find good 
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penmen, good arithmeticians, and practical Catholics. The new 
and more perfect parochial schools will preserve and develop 
what the earlier ones sowed and planted. 

3d. The seminary, first founded by Archbishop Hughes, after- 
wards developed by the Cardinal, and made perfect by the present 
Archbishop, is another potent factor in Catholic progress. The 
New York Seminary gave us a native clergy adapted to the 
needs of this new, bustling, active community, whose prejudices 
were anti-Catholic and anti-for- 





eign. The alumni of our dio- 
cesan seminary rival the zeal and 
piety of the older clergy. One 
of the best things done under 
the present administration is to 
lengthen the course of studies in 
the seminary; for the priest 
should be not only the first gen- 
tleman and the first Christian, 
but the first scholar in his parish. 
The potmenes laon will always be 
a cultured clergy. 

4th. The religious orders, 
male and female, deserve much 
of the credit for our progress. 











Two women deserve particular 
mention in this category: Mother 
Jerome, so long the saintly 
superioress of the Sisters of Charity, and Mother Hardy, 
the venerable superioress of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. 
These two communities have filled New York with educated 
and virtuous women. The Jesuits and the Christian Brothers 
have educated our young men. Father Hecker deserves the 
credit of having raised the standard of Catholic literature 
and given it an impetus which will long continue to be felt, 
by his writings and by the foundation of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE. The organization of the “ Sacred Heart” and “ Holy 
Name” societies, which manifest so much piety in our churches, 
is the work of religious orders within the last quarter of a 
century. 

Lastly, the generous laity should not be forgotten. Nor 
has generosity been confined to the first emigrants who, 
although poor, built our old churches and schools and chari- 
table institutions. The descendants have rivalled the zeal of 


REv. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D., 
Pastor of St. Agnes’ Church. 
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their parents. Our new and finer buildings for religious, chari- 
table, and educational purposes indicate the increased wealth as 
well as the piety of those who built them. Among the laity the 
converts have been conspicuous for their talents, learning, and 
munificence. Some of the greatest benefactors of the church 
in New York are converts to our holy faith, We have grown 
by the roots and grown by the trunk. We shall continue to 
grow by the branches, leaves, and blossoms. 
HENRY A. BRANN, D.D., 
Rector of St. Agnes’ Church. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD very properly undertakes the bring- 
ing out of a special number to commemorate the episcopacy 
of the present ruling Archbishop of New York, whose Catholic 
growth and history in many respects is one of the marvels of 
the Catholic Church in this nineteenth century. For, though its 
increase began with Archbishop Hughes, whose name alone was 
a tower of strength for God and country, and was continued 
under the government of-the pious, amiable, and eloquent Car- 
dinal McCloskey, it is no disparagement to their success to say 
that the learned and zealous Archbishop Corrigan outstrips them 
in the regularity of ecclesiastical discipline, by conferences of 
the clergy and in encouragement to deeper study of sacred 
lore by all Catholics, lay and cleric. 

The church has received an impetus from the number of 
students ordained in foreign seminaries, returning to their native 
land with all the honors for ample and correct scholarship to 
which their ability and studious habits entitled them. Education 
holds so high a place with our American people that to be 
worthy of the place of guides and leaders, learning must be 
among the first of the acquirements of a priest’s life. In the 
early ministry of Bishop Hughes as coadjutor of the venerable 
and saintly Bishop Dubois, an offer was made from Maynooth 
of a number of priests for the New York diocese who were 
graduated from the “ Dunboyne Establishment.”” Had the good 
Bishop Hughes in those early days had the means to give these 
priests a proper living, they would have been the teachers in 
the seminary and college which were then inaugurated at Ford- 
ham, after the seminary at Lafargeville was abandoned because 
it was too remote from the episcopal see of New York. If the 
church had had from the first the advantage of those learned 
professors from Maynooth, the education of the priesthood 
would have gone on with marked success, increasing every year 
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in a wider and deeper line of study, and reaching all classes of 
our Catholic people. 

To me this has ever been a sad recollection—how so great 
a boon to education was lost to the infant church in America. 
The Dunboyne graduates were learned in all sacred know- 
ledge and were scholarly in their thorough acquaintance with 
our magnificent English tongue. It were easy for them to fall 
in with the people of America in all that is characteristically 
American. They might even have put out of countenance 
the beginnings of 
Know-nothingism, 
or defeated its ir- 
rational spread 
throughout the 
State and city. 
The Catholic reli- 
gious gain would 
have been  im- 
mense. We see 
what the native 
priest can do to- 
day in allaying 
bigotry, because 
he speaks as do 
all educated citi- 
zens, and his 
superior attain- 
ments command 
admiration. 

Much has been 
accomplished dur- 








: : REV. SYLVESTER MALONE, 
ing the adminis- Pastor of Sts. Peter and Paul's, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tration of Arch- 


bishop Corrigan in giving to religion a learned priesthood, by 
the sending of his students to Rome and the Catholic University 
at Washington, that the highest knowledge may be within their 
reach and that the people of America may have all the im- 
mense advantages which the Catholic priest must carry with him 
from those great seats of ecclesiastical and scientific learning. 
There is no reason why our Catholic professors, men thorough- 
ly versed in classic learning and science, should not have place 
as teachers in colleges and universities of our great country. 
It is to be deplored that while we prepare noble and good 
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men to lead in thought and knowledge, there are yet to be found 
so many who do not help the good work by their means and 
their intelligent co-operation. It is easy for all to be thoroughly 
American in idea and life. The truth of Jesus Christ should not 
be clothed in a foreign garb. It should be dressed in the style 
of the multitude who always followed the Saviour and who 
were the willing recipients of his divine word. The continuous 
growth of our Catholic people in refinement and knowledge 
demands a body of clergymen whose lives must be a continu- 
ous labor to acquire a fitness for the work assigned them as 
ministers of the Gospel to a free and independent people. The 
religious teachers, men and women, that are helping on the 
good work with the coming generations, call for a priesthood 
in every diocese, each member of which should have all the 
requirements for the higher sphere of the episcopacy were he 
called by the Holy Church to fill so sublime an office as that 
of ruler and good shepherd over the lambs of Christ’s sheep-fold. 
The future is in the keeping of the priesthood of the Catho- 
lic Church in America. They must, however, all be Americans; 
they must not quarrel with the symbol of a nation that typi- 
fies justice and charity, that shields our lives, protects our pro- 
perty, and gives us the full liberty to worship God according 
to the dictates of our own conscience. We must love all men 
to gain all to Christ. We must be as little in self-esteem in 
the work of evangelizing the world as possible, because we must 
give to Him all the honor, as He alone is great and mighty 
and we are weak and poor and feeble in a work whose blessed 
merit is found only in the Sacred Heart of Him who hung on 
the tree of the cross for the salvation of all mankind. 
SYLVESTER MALONE. 
The unprecedented progress of the Catholic Church in the 
United States is the marvel of the century. This is due to two 
causes—the natural law of reproduction and the accession of 
Catholic immigrants. The latter source has been especially 
favorable to the membership of the church in this city and 
diocese—immigrants electing to make their homes on the sea- 
board rather than venture into the interior. These may be re- 
garded as the raw material, the rank and file from which mem- 
bership in the Church Militant in this city has been recruited. 
To save this irregular army, composed of many nationalities, 
from disintegration or desertion, and to weld it into one solid 
phalanx, for the profession of its faith and the protection of its 
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religious freedom, it was only necessary to have leaders ani- 
mated with zeal and the true spirit of Christ. And such 
leaders have, in the providence of God, never been wanting. 
The Catholic Church has, without doubt, made rapid strides 
in this city in the last twenty-five years; but it has done so 
along lines well defined before that period. Hence, to answer ade- 
quately the® ques- 
tions suggested for 
our present consid- 
eration, it is neces- 
sary to go backa 
few years previous 
to the last quarter 
of a century. 
The adminis- 
tration of Arch- 
bishop Hughes 
marked a new era 
in the Catholic 
community of 
New York. A 
man of indomita- 
ble will and tried 
courage, eloquent 
of speech and well 
equipped for all 
contingencies, the 
hitherto discour- 
aged Catholics of 
New York found 
in him a_ brave 
leader and fearless REV. CHARLES MCCREADY, 
champion. He Pastor of Holy Cross. 
successfully repel- 
led the opposition of those who were without, while he crushed the 
malcontents within the church who stood in the way of her ad- 
vancement. Asa consequence, his faithful people loved him, and 
were ready, if need were, to lay down their lives with him and for 
him in defence oftheir persecuted faith. He proved to a contra- 
dicting people that the church which he directed was not an 
“alien institution.” He compelled respect for the truth from 
those who believed it not. When summoned to his reward, his 
memory was held in benediction by his own, while those who 
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were not of his household mourned the loss of a great and 
loyal citizen. In a word, he fought and won, and left us in 
peaceful possession of the splendid victories he had gained. 

It is from this point—when these feats of modern Christian 
heroism had been achieved by Archbishop Hughes—that the 
church in New York started on that career of prosperity and 
peace which, under the apostolic zeal, the wise guidance, and 
the fatherly, fostering care of his successors, has continued since, 
with the magnificent results that we to-day witness and of which 
we are so justly proud. Of his two successors, each in his own 
way has done, and is doing, God’s work, quietly but no less 
effectively. Each of them seems to have been specially fitted 
by his Master for the times and circumstances, and for the 
“work over which he set them.” 

During the last twenty-five years, who may recount the good 
work done for society as well as religion, in the guilds and as- 
sociations and charitable institutions that have been founded 
for the mutual assistance and edification of the members, for 
the suppression or restraining of evil social habits that were 
little in accord with the spirit of Christianity, for the care of 
the aged and infirm, and the protection and salvation of our 
youth? 

In these works of charity, for the love of God and the ex- 
tension of the true church, our ordinaries have been nobly sec- 
onded by their faithful clergy and by their generous and de- 
voted people. Monuments of this zeal and generosity are 
everywhere in evidence, from the laying of the corner-stone of 
our noble cathedral down to the completion of the grand eccle- 
siastical seminary at Dunwoodie. 

Further evidence is found, especially in recent years, in the 
multiplication, without precedent, of priests and churches, in 
the building and equipment of parochial schools, destined, be- 
yond all else, to perpetuate and strengthen the faith from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Surely all these have been potent factors, during the last 
quarter of a century, in building up the Church of God in this 
fair city, in embellishing the Spouse of Christ, and in saving 
and sanctifying the souls that may one day be worthy to 
enter into that other “ Tabernacle which God has pitched, and 


not man.” 
Yet, “not to us, O Lord! not to us, but to Thy name, be 
the glory given.” CHARLES MCCREADY, 


Holy Cross. 
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BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


I, 
MRS. WORTHINGTON TO HER SISTER, MRS. LESLIE. 


[Mrs. Worthington is seated at an old-fashioned mahogany desk in the 
second-story front of an old-fashioned house. She writes an old-fashioned 
script, her hand, wrinkled but still fair and beautifully shaped, moving rapidly 
across the paper. An old-fashioned clock on an old-fashioned shelf marks the 
hour as nearing eleven. Outside the sparrows are chirping merrily, and a bit of 
green is struggling into notice under the windows, for it is the opening of spring 
and the Easter week is just over. 

Everything about the room shows good taste, a past era of better days, and 
a present time of rebelliously accepted poverty.] 


MY DEAR NANCY: I know that you are all impatience to 
hear about the wedding. I sent you yesterday’s papers con- 
taining an account of it—much more, indeed, than I liked to 
have appear; the newspapers are getting so offensively per- 
sonal! Just think of a reporter’s coming days before the 
wedding and asking to see dear Connie’s trousseau ! 

Everything passed off beautifully. There were six brides- 
maids, as you know; the church was decorated in Easter lilies, 
and Connie looked superb—quite like a Telfair. Blood will 
tell, I have always maintained. She wore my wedding-veil. It 
brought back so many memories! The day when it came in 
its foreign wrappings from Brussels, and you tried to slip the 
package under the sofa to keep me from seeing; and dear 
mamma said that it was a veil fit for a duchess, and George 
answered, “‘ No, it was too fine for a duchess, but almost worthy 
of Maria Telfair.” Many a time since then I have been in 
want of a plain little Sunday bonnet. 

Ah, me! I suppose that it is just as well that we cannot 
foresee the future. 

I had to make my black velvet do after all; but I had the 
sleeves cut to elbow length, and finished with lace ruffles. 
Miss Goodman, who made Connie’s tea-gowns (I simply could 
not put out everything without mortgaging the house), arranged 
the train differently, facing it with jonquil satin, and it really 
did very well, unless I happened to stand in the sunlight. 
Everybody sent lovely presents, and Randolph’s was royal—a 
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gorgeous tiara of diamonds that used to belong to a French 
princess. It seemed almost like old times for a Telfair to be 
getting these things. Randolph is very nice too, although, of 
course, he comes from no family to speak of. He is immense- 
ly popular, and any of the girls would have been glad to get 
him. He is charmingly in love with Connie, and she with him. 
It is extremely fortunate that the question of money fitted in 
so well with the question of love. After all that I have en- 
dured through poverty, I could not have let my darling marry 
a poor man. I know so well the harassing load of keeping up 
appearances, as it is called; living outwardly as befits a 
Telfair, and yet counting the cost of a bit of coal! 

You cannot believe what a time I have had these two sea- 
sons guarding my daughter from the ineligibles, the merely 
dancing men, as we call them, who infest society. But one 
has to invite them, else the plain girls and the poor ones 
would have no partners for the cotillion. 

At one time I thought Connie rather liked young Morris, 
and he is nice enough, but only a clerk in a bank on a hun- 
dred dollars a month. Fancy my child with her beauty and 
accomplishments settling down on a hundred a month! 

With Randolph Hunter it was a case of love at first sight. 
He is handsome and very clever, apart from his money, and so 
devoted to>Connie! 

Kline decorated the house with palms and a few carnations. 
Cut flowers are positively ruinous, and no one looks very 
closely in these crushes. By letting him take the things away in 
time for Mrs. Isaacs’ party, they came lower than his usual rates. 

Old Uncle Lige, who drives a dray for Cousin Page, did 
admirably as a butler, only he wou/d say “gee” to the waiters 
when they got in his way. We served salad and ices and cake, 
and Mrs. Porter gave me a recipe for punch that was mostly 
Apollinaris water with just a dash of champagne, which was truly 
delicious. Nevertheless, I felt mean not to have our own kind. 

I return our grandmother by to-day’s express. I am so 
much obliged to you for lending the picture. Family portraits 
always add dignity to a home, and by moving Uncle Gibson 
from the library, the walls of the dining-room were quite 
covered, taking on a tone of elegance, with the dingy wall- 
paper almost concealed. 

It is just as well to let Randolph see that he is taking his 
bride from a gentle and happy home, although not a wealthy 
one. Those fabulously rich men are apt to be purse-proud, 
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although, to be sure, it is not every day that one of them 
marries a Telfair. 

I am quite worn out after the wedding and the sewing. I 
made all the underwear with my fingers. None of us ever had 
machine-made lingerie, and even with all that I could do the 
child's trousseau was not what it should have been—not what 
you and I had when we were married. I am thankful now 
that she can have everything she wants. I feel that I can die 
contented. 

I am really too tired to write connectedly, but you will see 
by the papers how successfully everything went off—more so 
than I had thought until I read an account of it; and my 
black velvet must have looked very nice, after all, since that 
little reporter—he was very respectful although rather queer, 
rushing around and examining things and dotting down notes— 
said it was superb. I have taken such good care of it that you 
would not dream that it had been made ten years. 

We were so sorry that you could not come to the wedding. 
I shall try to pay you a visit in the autumn. I am going to 
stay quietly at home this summer. Now that my child is mar- 
ried there is no necessity for my going away, whether I can 
afford it or not. And our back yard with the grape arbor is 
quite cool, even in August. Your affectionate sister, 

MARIA TELFAIR WORTHINGTON. 


IT. 
MR, MAURICE MORRIS TO GEORGE STONE, AN OLD COLLEGE CHUM. 


[Standing at a desk in a bank, although banking hours are over, minus coat 
and tie, the afternoon submerged in one of the unexpected hot waves that some- 
times follow a spring blizzard, Mr. Morris’s fine brown eyes have an alert yet 
candid expression that is very winning, his firm mouth indicates a set purpose, 
with strength of character enough to accomplish it. Two sheets bearing the 
bank’s head-lines are thrown on the desk—sheets that have to do with the busi- 
ness—stocks, bonds, and per cents, but the third, rapidly covered with commer- 
cial-looking scrawls, introduces a topic purely social.] 


By the way, I was one of the ushers at the Worth- 
ington-Hunter wedding. It was swell, let me tell you, and 
deadly dull. Prohibition punch; a barrelful wouldn’t have in- 
toxicated a lamb! 

Everybody is surprised that Randolph Hunter took the 
time to get married; time is worth ever so many dollars a 
second to him. He has three millions, and he means to make 
fifty before he dies. But fifty billions would be none too much 
VOL, LXVII.—II 
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for the bride he has won. She looked like an angel. I used 
to be sweet in that quarter myself, but the mater—ugh! 
dragons and cerberuses are as doves compared to her when I 
hovered near. We poor devils have no right to be looking at 
such beauty—beauty of soul and mind and heart as well as of 
face. She will have everything she wants now, and a fine fel- 
low to adore her. But she is not one of the kind to be spoilt 
by money. 

The mater received us at the reception like an ancient 
duchess, and I heard some girls titter and say that the black 
velvet gown she wore was threadbare just over the shoulders. 
Girls see everything. Yours like a brother, 

MAURICE Morris. 

P. S.—I go to the Pier in August. We get a beggarly two 
weeks’ vacation. Hunter and his bride are spending their 
honeymoon on a yacht.—M. M. 


III. 


MRS. JOHN BARBOUR TO MISS EGGLESTON, A FORMER 
SCHOOL-MATE. 


[Sscond-story front of a modern city dwelling built to rent to refined people 
of moderate means and social aspirations. 

Outside the snow is falling in soft flakes. A fire glows in rich red warmth 
on the grate, an easy-chair is drawn up before the window, and near it is a little 
wicker sewing-basket ; good pictures, with an artists’ proof or two, are on the 
walls; three pink roses in a bed of smilax send forth their fragrance from an 
antique jar on an early Colonial table, manufactured at Racine since the World's 
Fair; bookcases, filled with a novel and interesting collection of authors, line 
two sides of the room; a bronze bust of Washington Irving smiles, with the 
wonted good humor of that genial and delightful man, at a fiercely combative 
photograph of Ibsen. Mrs. Barbour wears a dainty Josephine morning gown, 
her thick brown hair coiled on top of her head, her straight Grecian nose slight- 
ly réd from a too close propinquity to the fire, followed by an imprudent 
moment at an open window. She is seated at a Louis Seize desk, dairymaids in 
scant attire disporting themselves over its polished surface.] 


MY DEAREST CLARA: . . . I spent the forenoon yesterday 
with Connie—or must I say, Mrs. James Randolph Hunter? We 
had a real old-timey time, talking like magpies—or school-girls. I 
wish you could see her house! You might imagine the Arabian 
Nights, but you couldn’t imagine her home. “A palace fit for 
royalty,” said the Herald young man who wrote up the mansion, 
and the poor Queen of Sheba would have been glad to have 
had anything just half so fine. The lucky girl dwells in 
“marble halls” with a regiment of well-trained servants, who 
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are very much more satisfactory, I am sure, than “ vassals 
and serfs” would be. Imported marble it is, too, at least in 
the spacious reception-hall, with marble pillars, a marble floor, 
and a noble stairway of marble, with a black wrought-iron 
balustrade, leading to the upper floors. Portraits of Connie in 
her bridal gown, and of Mr. Hunter, by Healy, greet you in 
the hall; you step ona rug that cost five thousand dollars, 
and beautiful palms lift their tropical splendor against the warm- 
tinted marble walls. It is hopelessly vulgar to be telling the 
cost of things, but how else can I describe the interior without 
Roget’s Thesaurus for adjectives? 

The reception-room is a symphony in old blue, after the 
style of the Italian Renaissance, with medallion panels, buhl 
tables, and inlaid cabinets. The grand salon is of the Louis 
Seize period, with gilded furniture of rare woods, upholstered 
in satin embroidered by nuns in France. More rugs are on 
the inlaid floor, bronze pillars at éach end uphold branches of 
electric lights, like an orange-tree with incandescent globes for 
oranges. A Greek Venus and a modern Adonis cost—but I 
won’t be vulgar the second time. And I can’t describe any- 
thing adequately. Just try to imagine drawing-rooms, morning- 
rooms, reception.rooms, a breakfast-room, a library as big as 
my whole lower floor, a ball-room lined with pictures, one of 
them worth more than my John will ever have, without an 
accident or a legacy from the moon, if he lives to be a hundred. 

A footman who looks like a fat statue dressed up in livery, 
with an automatic spring under the ribs, lets you in, and pro- 
nounces your name with awful distinctness as he lifts the 
portiéres for you to enter the vast drawing-room. There is a 
butler, with a first man and. a second man to pull out your 
chair and pour your wine—I stayed for luncheon. And her 
jewels and laces! I made her show me everything. She has a 
French maid who wears a cap and white apron, and has spark- 
ling black eyes, and says “Madame” with the Frenchiest 
English accent imaginable, just like the maids in Julien Gordon’s 
tales. In the old days at Mount de Chantal, when we paced 
the court with bread and butter in our hands, or made merry 
over a box of caramels, we did not in our wildest dreams 
picture one of our number in such splendor, did we? And 
poor Connie least of all, without a cent of spending money to 
her name, and never any boxes from home. But I always 
said that she was born for something out of the ordinary. 
Fancy such a beauty darning stockings and sewing on shirt 
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buttons, as I must do when I shall have finished this scribble! 
But she is just the same sweet, unspoiled, lovable Constance 
Worthington. Her husband is a perfect dear, too, and he 
simply adores Connie, and is so proud of her success! She is 
quite the leader of everything now in society. 

She told me that she had invited you to pay her a visit 
this winter; she spoke so tenderly of you, and of our frolics at 
school. I am almost afraid to ask you to come to me for a 
fortnight after your visit to the Hunters. My house will ap- 
pear a mere toy by comparison, but it is big enough to con- 
tain a big warm welcome. And my John is just as sweet as he 
can be, and handsomer, much handsomer, than Randolph 
Hunter. I think our little home the dearest place in the 
world; we have eight rooms ‘and a basement, and John says 
that it is beautiful from top to bottom. I am modest and say 
nothing. My guest-room is in old oak and turquoise blue, 
with ‘a brass bed, and that will just suit your complexion— 
the blue I mean. You were always the envy of the rest of 
us, with your alabaster brow, as little Briggs used to say. By 
the by, he is a reporter on the Planet and gets thirty-five dol- 
lars a week, so I daresay that he has recovered from his early 
aberration towards verse. Yours with love, 

EDITH Foy BARBOUR. 
IV. 
MRS. WORTHINGTON TO MRS. LESLIE. 

[A beautiful room in the Hunter mansion, the April sun streaming inthrough 
filmy lace curtains, all the dainty belongings of a woman’s private sitting-room 
scattered about. Mrs. Worthington in a gown of fashionable fabric and cut, a 
present from her daughter. ]} 

Of course everything now revolves about Connie 
and the baby. I cannot describe to you how I feel about this 
my first grandchild; a part of myself, it seems to me, and 
something much more. 

He is a fine, hearty baby. We think his eyes will be blue, 
the regular Telfair eyes, but his mouth, as well as we can judge, 
is like his father’s—it is still considerably puckered—and his hair, 
we hope, will be dark brown. As yet there is just a little 
red fuzz on his head. 

Dear Randolph is, oh, so proud of his son! Already he has 
mapped out a future for him that is dazzling. He said this 
morning, when bending over the crib, that he hoped the boy 
would be the heir to fifty millions. Fifty millions! What 
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could any one possibly want with so much? But modern ideas, 
my dear Nancy, are not what ideas were when we were girls. 
None of the Telfairs ever had a million, and yet we were con- 
sidered a rich. family. But this dear little angel is the centre 
of hopes quite as if he were a crown prince. Everything about 
him is beautiful. His christening robe was imported and cost 
a thousand dollars, and the articles in the /ayette are solid gold. 
There are five gold-backed brushes! Randolph commanded 
Connie to get the best of everything. Sometimes I fancy that 
he cares less for the baby as a baby than he does for the 
child as the son and heir to his name and fortune. I had no 
idea that he was so rich when Connie married him. Every- 
thing he touches turns to money. He never tires of planning 
the future for the baby. I gather from his talk that he means 
to establish a sort of primogeniture, as has been done by so 
many rich Americans. This baby (we call him Jamie so as not 
to have two Randolphs) is to be the heir to the bulk of the 
estate, and the other children, if there be any, to have but a 
comfortable competence. 

Here I was interrupted by a summons to the nursery. I 
found Connie nearly distracted; she thought the baby was get- 
ting croup, but it was only a pin. She makes a very sweet, 
beautiful young mother, and she says that she hopes her boy 
will grow up to be a good man. Randolph seems rather im- 
patient at this, as if he resented the bare suggestion that his 
son could be anything short of perfection. 

I am going home to-morrow. Connie urges me to stay, but 
I have always said that I would never be the meddling mother- 
in-law. A mother should not see too much of her children 
after they are married. She gives them up, in a way, at the 
altar. Her mission is complete when she marries them happily. 

Your loving sister, 
MARIA TELFAIR WORTHINGTON. 
V. 
MAURICE MORRIS TO GEORGE STONE. 

Nothing is talked of here but the failure of Ran- 
dolph Hunter. His enterprises were so gigantic, such stakes 
were in the balance, so many men went down with him, that 
the failure rises almost to the dignity of a national calamity. 

The K. L. M. A. people are cutting up pretty lively, and 
say they intend to land Hunter in the penitentiary. This seems 
preposterous, but they insist that they can do it. The turns in 
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the wheel of fortune actually make one dizzy. Who could have 
dreamed a year ago, when Hunter astonished us provincials with 
a coach and three lackeys, and brought over a Raphael from 
Europe on which the duty alone was twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, that he could ever be a beggar, and almost a fugitive from 
justice? We had a Latin saw for such cases in the old days 
at Notre Dame, but it escapes me—Latin and banking aren’t 
very congenial. They have given up everything, even Mrs, 
Hunter’s jewels. Poor girl! 

They say Mrs. Worthington has shut herself up in her 

gloomy old house, and refuses to be seen. 
Vi. 
HENRY DILLON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, TO MARK JOHNSTON, 
ANOTHER ATTORNEY. 

[In the writing-room of the University Club, seated at the polished oak 
writing-table ; a fire is burning brightly under the quaintly carved mantel in the 
style of the early Flemish; the lights have just been turned on, and the whole 
interior bespeaks tasteful, luxurious comfort. | 

MY DEAR JOHNSTON: We have won our case! Jury was 
out just seventy minutes. The prosecuting attorney was in a 
fume for fear it would hang. The battle was hot, and the bul- 
lets from the other side killed or wounded some of our best 
witnesses. Old Lake is grand on a cross-examination. I'd much 
rather fight with him than against him, only the victory wouldn't 
be so great. The case has dwarfed everything else for this term 
of court. Hunter is to be sentenced in the morning. Varney 
says the judge can’t decently make it less than ten years after 
our wonderful forensic efforts, but little Varney is young. I 
shouldn’t care if the poor devil got off with six months. I was 
contending for a principle, not against a man. The country was 
ripe for some such lesson as this. 

The idea has prevailed too long that money is all-powerful, 
even against law and the majority. It was something more 
than an ordinary victory to send an ex-money-king to the 
penitentiary. 

All that I might write, and more, you will see in the morn- 
ing papers. A letter would prove but a sorry réchauffé. 

The presence of Mrs. Hunter in the court-room somewhat 
saddened our triumph. Why are women around when they 
are not wanted? And why must we stab them, the innocent 
victims of another’s crime, when we bring down a villain? She 
sat in a retired corner, looking more ghastly than death, and 
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when the verdict was given she fell over in a faint on the floor. 
Hunter, poor fellow! groaned despairingly, ‘ Constance—for 
God’s sake let me go to my wife!” 
It has left an ugly picture for my eyes. I can’t rub it out. 
foore has just come in and insists that we make up an im- 
promptu little dinner to celebrate our victory. 
































POSTSCRIPT.—Hunter was sentenced this morning to two 
years in the penitentiary. 
VII. 


MISS WITHERSPOON, SPINSTER, TO MISS GILLETT, A DWELLER: IN 
ARTISTIC BOHEMIA. 


[The third-story back bed-room of a second-rate boarding-house.] 


. . « We have all been more or less upset by the serious 
illness of little Jamie Hunt, a blue-eyed laddie who with his 
mother has been with us over a year. He is the dearest little 
fellow, and everybody in the house loves him even when he 
does the most gracelessly naughty things—like all boys, I sup- 
pose. His mother is a widow—or at least she never mentions 
her husband and wears black all the time. She is evidently in 
straitened circumstances, for she gives harp lessons and occu- 
pies the poorest room in the house. She has been so reserved 
and haughty all along that none of us got to know her, but 
since her boy has been so ill everything has changed.: It seems 
that she was not haughty at all, but only broken-hearted and 
wretched beyond words. Or that is what one might infer from 
all that she poured out in the delirium of grief over her child. 
Just another one of those silent tragedies that pass us so closely 
in our common lives, and never touch without an accident. 
But Jamie has been a favorite from the first day he came, 
when he startled us by sliding down the banisters, with the 
cook’s false hair tied to a stick fora horse. 

For nearly a week we thought every hour that he would die, 
Monday night, just before the crisis came, he closed his big 
blue eyes, and his breathing was so faint that I was certain he 
was dying. I am not yet sure that he was not. His mother 
acted like one demented, moaning and crying, Was she to be 
bereft of everything—everything in the world—home, honor, 
friends—to be an outcast and an alien for ever, and then give 
up her boy? ‘“O God! if You have not turned to stone, give 
me back my baby!” she cried. 

It sounded impious, but the poor creature was beside her- 
self with grief, and if the boy had died I really believe that 
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she would have gone crazy. But, do you know, I had the 
queerest feeling during those agonizing watches of the night ?>— 
that perhaps the child was given back to a life infinitely sad- 
der than death could have been. Indeed, there is nothing sad 
at all in the death of a child. Its little innocent soul goes 
straight to heaven, there to pray for its parents struggling on 
amidst the heart-breaks and the weariness of a sin-troubled world. 
It seems to me that a mother with a child in heaven is par- 
ticularly blessed. But Mrs. Hunt says that I don’t know any- 
thing about the ties that bind mother and child. Perhaps I don’t. 

It would be curious, fifty years from now, if Jamie Hunt 
could be told how near he came to death’s portals, and to hear 
whether he regards life as an unmixed blessing. The child is 
convalescing rapidly now, and we all prostrate ourselves, figura- 
tively, before him. Even the butcher’s boy has joined in our 
devotions, and has just sent up a candy horse and a package 
of dates. . . « 

Of course the women are talking and speculating as to what 
Mrs. Hunt could have meant when she raved about the loss of 
honor and all that. . 

VIll. 
MRS. RANDOLPH HUNTER, ALIAS HUNT, TO HER MOTHER, 
MRS. MARIA WORTHINGTON. 

[A sunless, poorly-furnished bed-room in a boarding-house; a flickering gas- 
jet at low pressure overhead. A beautiful boy of four summers is sleeping in a 
little cot, his fair curls falling over his white nightgown, his breathing the only 
sound in the shadowy stillness of the room. 

MY DARLING, PRECIOUS MOTHER: Randolph will be free on 
Thursday, and I am so happy I can hardly wait. United once 
again, we can begin life anew. It hurts me, oh so much, to 
go away without seeing you, but it wouldn’t be prudent! We 
go at once to Chicago, where we take the California Limited, 
Which will get us into San Francisco just in time for the 
Australian steamer. I realized two thousand dollars from my 
engagement ring and Randolph's wedding present, and this is 
to be our little nest-egg in the new land. Of course, every- 
thing else belonged to the creditors, but these I thought I had 
the right to keep. 

I feel sure that Randolph can get into something that will 
bring us a living, and I ask for nothing else—just a little home, 
my family, and peace. Surely God will give us that! 

I have not time to write more. My packing must be all 
done, and I must make some waists for Jamie. 
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Don’t worry if you do not hear from us again until we are safe 
in Australia. We must take every precaution to cover our tracks. 
Address a letter to Mrs. James Hunt, General Delivery, 
Melbourne, Australia. Good-by, good-by, good-by, my dear, 
dear mother! Some day you will come to us, when we have 
made a home. Your own, 
CONSTANCE, 
IX. 
THOMAS DORAN, RAILROAD DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT, TO HIS 
WIFE. 
[A room in St. Joseph’s Hospital. } 


Don’t think of coming to me; I have only a scratch 
and shall be well in a few days. It was a narrow escape, 
though. I never want to be so near death again until my last 
hour comes. It seems a miracle that any one escaped when 
so many were hurled into eternity. It sickens me to think of 
it. Thirty killed and nearly fifty wounded. Nobody knows 
yet just where or how to place the blame for the awful acci- 
dent. We were going at the rate of forty miles an hour, with 
O’Brien at the throttle, when a sort of shiver seemed to go 
through the train, and in the next minute we were hurled over 
the trestle. . . . I insisted on going down to look on at the 
rescue work, even if I could do nothing (bot hands are lamed). 
There was one couple found locked in each other’s arms. The 
man’s neck was broken, but the woman must have died from 
internal injuries, as there was hardly a mark. They were both 
young, and the man was unnaturally pale, like one either just 
recovering from a long illness or whose .work had kept him 
closely confined in an ill-ventilated room. It is impossible to 
find clues to the dead. The conductor was killed instantly. 
There was a little boy, not much over four or five, picked up 
with a broken leg. He was crying pitifully when rescued, and 
calling “Mamma, mamma!” If we did not have five young- 
sters of our own already I should like to adopt him. . . 


X. 
MISS GRACE MCMAHON, A YOUNG GIRL JUST OUT OF SCHOOL, 
TO HER OLD TEACHER. 
[A handsomely furnished room in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago; Lake 
Michigan visible through the open window. | 


I must tell you about an interesting visit we paid 
this morning to St. Vincent's Infant Asylum. Sister J——-, the 
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superior, is Margaret's cousin once removed, and she took us 
over the building, and then served tea for us in the little re- 
ception-room. It revolutionizes one’s ideas about charity insti- 
tutions, everything is so good of its kind, so modern, and so in 
keeping with the spirit of Christian charity in its highest form. 
First we went to the kindergarten, a big room with lofty ceil- 
ings, fitted out with appliances enough to delight the heart of 
Frederick Froebel, and in charge of two teachers, graduates of 
a training-school. There were some sixty tots, ranging from 
the toddling baby to the little men of seven. Then we went 
to the nursery. Here we found row after row of white cribs or 
cots with a baby in nearly every one. There is a maternity 
hospital in connection, and it is the policy of the wise superior 
to have the mother remain, when practicable, to take care of 
her own infant and of one other. But perhaps you are familiar 
with Sister Irene’s work in New York. Both institutions are 
on similar lines, although under different branches of the same 
great order. 

Adjoining the nursery is the infirmary, where a dozen little 
creatures were in all stages of illness, and so pathetically patient 
in their suffering. We fell quite in love with one small lad 
who is slowly recovering from a broken leg. He was a victim 
of that terrible railroad accident on the California Limited that 
so shocked us two months ago. His parents must have been 
killed, and no one has ever turned up to claim him, and no 
clue to his identity can be obtained. He says his name is 
Jamie, and that is all he will say. He is a beautiful child, 
with long lashes curling over the clearest big blue eyes, and 
the sunniest, silkiest- hair. I wanted to adopt him on the spot, 
but papa says that I would find a live baby much more trou- 
ble than my recently discarded family of dolls. Sister J 
says that the children are usually adopted, sometimes into rich 
or well-to.do families. The family must be respectable, and 
able to give assurance that the child will be well brought up. 
I couldn’t help wondering what will be the fate of this laddie, 
hobbling around on his crutch—he will probably be lame for 
life—and playing so cheerily with his blocks. At first he cried 
continually for his mamma, but now he seems to have forgot- 
ten her, or rather to have accepted the fact that his mother 


has gone to Heaven. 

















A BOSNIAN GIRL AT THE FOUNTAIN. 





: CUSTOMS, RACES, AND RELIGIONS IN THE 
: BALKANS. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


Il. 





“+ HILE in the Balkans I was haunted by a nearly 
& forgotten allegory of Kingsley’s. In the Water 
Babies figure the salmon and the salmon-trout, 
who hate each other with a fiercely contemptuous 
hatred, because they are like each other, yet not 
quite alike. A half-recollection persistently knocking at the door 
of memory is vexatious enough at any time. In this case the 
trouble was made worse by a fear that my allegory made light 
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of the distance between the true faith and schism. But how is 
it that Serbs, of the Russian division of Greek orthodoxy, and 
Catholics hold each other in detestation almost as bitter as that 
which they entertain for “the barbarous Turk,” who oppressed, 
tortured, and butchered them with perfect impartiality ? 

The Serbs are as two to one of the Catholics in Bosnia. 
Politically they are drawn towards Russia. The Catholics lean 
towards Croatia—a Catholic and Slavonic people like themselves. 

Austria has made welcome, in the “ Occupation Provinces,” 
a large colony of Catholic Poles, who fled from Russian relig- 
ious persecution. It was in keeping with the fostering régime 
of Austria to secure in these agricultural colonists teachers—and 
the most effective kind of teachers, namely, teachers by ex- 
ample !—for the backward “rayahs”’ (otherwise the ransomed : 
the Catholic peasants.*) 

What volumes of history are to be read in the faces of 
the elders in the congregation at the handsome new Catholic 
Cathedral at Sarajevo! I have noticed that different places 
have each their own expression. I never elsewhere saw the 
Sarajevian Catholic physiognomy. The main emotional charac- 
teristic is watchfulness. There were elderly country-women, at 











A BOSNIAN SMITHY 


*In the Turkish dominions all the able-bodied men are subject to twenty years’ military 
service ; but Christians are not accepted for soldiers, and must buy themselves off. As many 
are too poor to do this, their churches pay for—7. e., ransom—them, 
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ON THE ROAD TO JAJCE. 


High Mass there one Sunday, whose faces might serve for 
models for the “ Sentry on Outpost Duty.” They reminded 
me of the old watchword, “The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” With them, poor souls! until nineteen years ago, 
when Austria brought security to the “blood-stained Balkans,” 
liberty was unattainable at amy price, and mere existence could 
be preserved only by that same “ eternal vigilance.” Carlyle, 
with the difference between soldiers and citizens in his mind, 
wrote this quaint definition: “ A citizen—one who does not 
live by being killed.” The old mothers and grandmothers in 
the House of Prayer had the strange sign upon their faces of 
those who were only allowed to live on condition of being 
capable of selling their lives dear. How many martyrs, has 
not that race given to the church triumphant! 

Speaking lately to his Cornish constituents, the Right, Hon: 
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Leonard Courtney said that nations living in tranquillity and 
security are thereby partly disqualified from rightly judging 
affairs in the island of Crete, where the conditions of existence 
to-day are just what they were in the Balkans before the Aus- 
trian occupation. The consuls and the old foreign residents 
tell a dreadful tale: how the Turks then plundered at will, 
how crimes of violence were daily occurrences, how the feeble 
herded together for protection, scarcely venturing many yards 
outside their poor dwellings, how the Christians hid away both 
themselves and any little property they possessed, how mur- 
der stalked through the land, taking often the most wanton 
forms, as when Christian children were killed merely because 
they were found alone—or a boy, because he was the hope of 
his parents; and how the aggressors of the dominant race could 
always calculate upon what amounted to practical impunity. 

Mr. Thomson says: “I do not think we western Christians, 
who have not undergone their fierce trial, appreciate ‘ully the 
religious heroism these poor peasants have displayed during all 
the centuries they have been under the domination of the Turks. 
They have had to live in daily dread of martyrdom, for the 
Mohammedans consider their lives to have been justly forfeited, 
and no Turk thinks he does wrong if he kills them. All this they 
have endured, though they have had ever before them the ter- 
rible temptation of being able to secure not only safety, but 
position and honor.” 

They had but “to recant and embrace the religion of Islam 
to become not only free from danger, but to be placed at 
once on a level with their oppressors.” One of the dying 
commands of the Prophet, a command which explains the 
rapidity with which the religion he founded has spread, was that 
all proselytes should be admitted forthwith by the true believ- 
ers to the fullest equality with themselves. Degraded and 
cringing as these peasants often are—and what race would not 
become so under similar treatment ?—they have at least had the 
courage not to abjure their religion, and surely for this alone 
they have deserved the gratitude “of Christendom.” Even with 
disaffection behind them, the Turks proved themselves almost a 
match for the western world. ‘“ Had they been able to advance 
with these subject races not only not hostile but united to them 
by a religious enthusiasm” (always strongest among proselytes, 
as is proved by the fanaticism of Moslem Bosnians, Moslem Al- 
banians, and Moslem Cretans), “it is hard to say where their 
arms might not have carried them.” 
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The hot baths of Gornji-sheher have given its name to 
Bagniluka, or Baths of Luke, “the beloved Physician,” who, 
according to a Jesuit writer, Padre Farlato, quoted by Herr 
von Asboth, died in Jajce and was buried in St. Luke’s Church, 
below the fortress. Such is also the tradition of the Bosnian 
monks. When Jajce fell to the Turkish foe, the monks are 
said to have carried the saint’s body to Venice—which claims 





MEN OF A RACE ‘ ALLOWED TO LIVE.” 


possession of his relics still. M. Mijatovich, however, declares, 
in his History of George Brankovic, that St. Luke died in 
Syria, and that his body was brought to Constantinople by the 
Byzantine emperors, whence the Normans carried it to Rogus, 
in the Epirus. Here is Mr. Thomson’s summary of M. Mija- 
tovich’s account : 

“In 1436 the [relics were] bought from the Turks by George 
Brankovic, the despot of Serbia, for the sum of 30,000 ducats. 
The ‘Turkish governor’ of Rogus, fearing a dangerous riot if 
the Greeks knew that the town was to be deprived of the holy 
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remains, secretly told the leading Greek families that he had 
received the sultan’s orders to make a census in order to 
impose a capitation tax, and that they would do well to leave 
the place for a few days, so that they might evade its impo- 
sition. While they were away he removed the body from the 
church, and delivered it to the representatives of George Bran- 
kovic, by whom it was interred with great pomp in Semendria, 
near Belgrade. . . . Brankovic [had seen] an old man 

in a dream, who told him he must obtain the Evangelist’s 
body and place it in Semendria. . . . The priests [held] 
that it was St. 
Luke himself 
whom he had 
seen. His grand- 
daughter married 
Stjepan |, Tvrtko, 
the last King of 
Bosnia, and took 
with her the body, 
which she placed 
in Jajce. She fled 
when the Turks 
took the town, 
carrying the relics 
to Italy. Being 
in great straits 
for money, she 
was obliged to of- 
fer the body to 
the Venetian gov- 
ernment. They 
placed it in St. 
Mark’s, but tried 
to obtain it for 
a less sum, dis- 
puting its genuine- 
ness, but she re- 
torted that George 
Brankovic was 
known for a 
shrewd man; he 
would not have 
parted with so 
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large a sum as 30,000 ducats unless he knew what he was 
buying.” Venice regarded the argument as valid. 

Round Jajce (sometimes written phonetically Yaitzé) the 
rayahs are nearly all Catholics. Mr. Thomson remarked that 
they have adopted some Moslem customs; for instance, every 
one brought his or her prayer-mat to the church there, and, 
kneeling upon these mats, the people slipped off their shoes. 
He said that they also bowed themselves down “so that their 
foreheads touched the floor. . ... And, like the Turks, the 
men shave their heads except for a little tuft of hair upon the 
crown. I noticed also an odd habit, which I have never seen 
elsewhere, and the origin of which I was unable to discover— 
that the men when they cross themselves before a shrine do 
not bend their knees, but merely lift up one leg. No doubt 
these peculiar customs originated in the necessity of conciliat- 
ing their conquerors, in order to be permitted to observe their 
religion at all.” 

In Sarajevo the prostrations, Moslem-fashion, in the cathe- 
dral were remarkable. But the worshippers brought no prayer- 
carpets with them. A stranger suggested that the persons who 
threw themselves on their faces, and touched the floor with 
their heads, were converts from Islamism; but from all I can 
hear, I fear neither Moslems nor Greek Christians become 
Catholics in Bosnia at the present time. 

Mr. Thomson is of opinion that rayah (“ ransomed ’’) comes 
from the Bosnians having “merited death because of their un- 
belief,” and dought the permission “to live, by paying a tribute.” 
Perhaps, poor things, they had thus a doudle right to their 
name! Captain Norman, who was a war correspondent with 
the Turkish forces in the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877, and 
again saw war from the Turkish side in the Epirus in 1897, 
mentions in his “ Turco-Grecian War,” in the United Service 
Magazine, that the keynote of the Turkish military system is 
“universal conscription for Mohammedans, with absolute ex- 
emption for Christians’ on payment of a special tax, “not by 
individuals, but by the Conset/s Laigues of churches.” 

Jajce is a caressing diminutive for egg, in the Slavonic 
speech. Some antiquaries say that the conical mount on which 
the town is built by its shape suggested the name. But jewels, 
in the local tongue, are also “little eggs,” and it seems that 
Jajce—so precious from its military position—was called Jewel. 
The place held out against the Turk for many a year when 
there was no other barrier to the Osmanli’s onward march. 
VOL, LXVII,—12 
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FALLS JUST OUTSIDE BAGNILUKA. 


Herr von Asboth wrote that Jajce, being almost indispensable 
to the safety of Christendom, the “pope appealed to all Chris- 
tian princes not to allow this fortress to fall. Even Venice 
gave money to defend it. John Corvinus, governor of that 
part of Hungary on the farther bank of the Drau, beat the 
Turks beneath the walls of Jajce, and they perished by hun- 
dreds in the river Vrbas.” 

Mr. Evans may be consulted for the history of the fall, the 
retaking, and final loss of Jajce, where Bosnia’s last king fled 
before Mohammed II., hoping to find safety within its walls; 
but the fortress that had stood so many sieges was now at last 
surrendered to the foe, and King Stjepan was flayed alive by 
the barbarians. Many of the Bosnian nobles, although they 
bowed their necks to the sultan’s yoke—formally making their 
submission—shared the awful fate of their unhappy king. 
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Not far from Bagniluka, on the river which bathes the 
walls of Jajce, there is a Trappist monastery. In 1868, when 
the community (which had been established in Germany from 
the time of the French Revolution, when it was driven out of 
France) was expelled anew, none of the Christian states were 
willing to receive the monks, and they asked leave of the sultan 
to purchase land and found a house in Bosnia. There are now 
170 orphans under their care, who look bright and happy, and 
play merrily in the shelter and safety which the monks pro- 
vide—a contrast, indeed, to the neighboring inhabitants, for 
the Near East is a/most smileless. The gravity which is such a 
marked characteristic of their elders comes out startlingly in 
the solemn little children’s faces! 

The monks have sawing and spinning mills; and in Bosnia, 
as elsewhere, they practise their maxim, ‘‘ Laborare est orare,” 
thus affording an invaluable example to a people paralyzed 
by centuries of the bitterest oppression and the cruellest 
tyranny. Trappists have the secret of making “the desert to 
blossom like the rose.” Bosnia is fertile. The struggling peas- 
antry will see, by the monastery’s lands, what can be done 
with their own fields, when a less primitive husbandry than 
they have had to be content with is put in practice. 

But perhaps agricultural light and leading are the very least 
of the benefits that the sons of St. Bruno are dispensing around 
them in Bosnia. 
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HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


Sienkiewicz understood his age and did not fear 
to say what he thought about it. This know- 
ledge and this courage would not alone have 
won a hearing. Men like to be flattered; even 
when they feel they have cause for uneasiness, they do not 
wish to hear the truth. He who attempts to tear away the 
bandage they have put upon their eyes must be prepared 
for ostracism. The dullard and the base man can throw the shell 
as well as the complacent cynic who says to himself he lives in 
the best of all possible worlds, or the dissatisfied one who 
knows the time is out of joint but suspects the inspiration of 
the reformer. If this author has won a hearing, it can only be 
because he has compelled the world to listen to him. 





RUDE FORCE, BUT—FORCE ! 


The immediate impression he produces is that of power; 
possibly the rudeness of a giant’s strength rather than the 
calculated exercise of disciplined strength; but this is a super- 
ficial view, like that of the critic who ran away from his works 
stunned by the battery of Polish names. There is music in the 
roar of the Atlantic blanching into cataracts against high cliffs, 
as well as in the murmur those hear “that lie on happy shores.” 
He imparts at times subtle pleasure by the delicacy and grace 
relieving the effect of his intenser moods, as the tragedy of 
Lear is relieved by lighter elements. The art which most truly 
expresses nature is seen in such blending of various sources of 
emotion. The flashes of the fool, the play of Edgar’s assumed 
madness, the noble loyalty of Kent, while they deepen the 
pathos, support the imagination and the heart in bearing the 
woes of the discrowned king. 

We are not aware that an attempt has been made to fix 
the place of Sienkiewicz among writers of prose fiction. There 
is no recognized staridard of taste in any case by which novels 
are to be judged. It will be found that criticism on such 
works resolves itself into an—I know what pleases me, what 
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interests me, and I am pleased and interested by such a writer. 
Yet there must be some principle which produces the pleasure 
and interest, and this a critic must discover. The most perfect 
criticism ever made on acting was Partridge’s disparagement of 
Garrick’s Hamlet. Most of our readers are familiar with it, but 
possibly there are some who have not read Yom Jones. We 
do not think we shall recommend them to read that classic. 
However, Partridge’s opinion upon the great actor affords an 
illustration of the method by which a novel is to be tried, 
because—when we take all the circumstances into account—it 
answers the question: How does the work affect you? 

Partridge, who had taught a school in a village and had 
knocked about the world a little, must have possessed a mind 
open to impressions. He was no yokel from the country when 
he came to London as the servant of Tom Jones. He, there- 
fore, may be taken as a by no means bad type of the ordi- 
nary critic who diffuses ignorance and want of taste among the 
public in many magazines and newspapers. 


ART versus ACTING. 


Partridge knew that “all the town went to see Mr. Garrick.” 
The landlady at whose house his master lodged had informed 
him of the fact. Every one bore testimony to the greatness 
of the impersonation, so that Partridge must have gone pre- 
pared to witness something extraordinary. He was disap- 
pointed, nothing could equal his disappointment. The little man 
was no actor at all. Everything he did was what Partridge 
himself would have done if he were to see a ghost; he had 
never seen a man so much afraid; his face grew pale, he trem- 
bled, his knees bent under him, so that Partridge himself got 
frightened only looking at him. The king was the man for 
Partridge’s money; he was an actor, you could hear him a mile 
off; but the little man—pish! he did not know how to act 
at all. 

Partridge had his own idea of what acting ought to be. 
It should be something artificial, just as we have in some 
novels stilted dialogues which are not conversation, speeches 
without life behind them, whose length is regulated on some 
principle like the rough but interested equity of school-boys’ 
games, in which all sides must have their innings in turn. 
Garrick was not an actor because he was a perfect one; his em- 
bodiment of Hamlet was the work of an art in conformity with 
nature, and interpreting it in the mode which was the nearest 
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approach to nature at her best. In this admirably devised in- 
cident Fielding showed how perfectly he understood the mis- 
sion of art—that it was not merely to move in straight lines 
and curves, to make “damnable faces,” and fill the air with 
sonorous declamation, but to lay before the world the move- 
ments of the heart and brain as they wrung the one and un- 
hinged the other. Partridge thought he could act as well as 
that “one” himself, and those who cannot discover the evi- 
dences of careful art in Sienkiewicz would do all he has done 
except—they will admit—to produce some effect, due to wild, 
uncultivated force. The highest praise of Garrick was this of 
Partridge, as the highest praise of our author is that men do 
not discover his consummate art; so natural is it, all trace of 
the travail, all trace of the pains of genius in acquiring it, has 
disappeared. 


PETRONIUS PLOZOWSKI’S PROTOTYPE. 


In a previous number we alluded to Without Dogma. Any 
one who reads this novel—it is not likely to be popular at 
first—-will recognize the meaning of our remark in the article 
in that issue, that Sienkiewicz fashioned Petronius Arbiter 
from a pessimist of the lifeless age in which we live. Leon 
Plozowski is Petronius in the garb of the nineteenth century, 
but distinguishable from him as he is from one of the heroic 
and simple characters of the historical novels. The Lucre- 
tius of Tennyson comes near him in self-analysis, but he is 
not Lucretius any more than he is Hamlet, and yet he re- 
minds us of Hamlet so much that a description of Hamlet 
would be one of him. That Sienkiewicz is greatly influenced 
by Shakspere, more than he is by contemporary literature, 
more than by the Greek and Latin classics, is as plain as day- 
light. Yet he is a master of Latin literature, and the treasures 
of German, Italian, and French thought of to-day would seem 
as familiar to him as his alphabet. We recognize that no two 
characters of Shakspere can be confounded. There are several 
who come very close to each other, yet they are quite as dis- 
tinct as different men one meets in the highways of life. Take, 
for instance, Faulconbridge and Hotspur. Try to tell what you 
think of the first, every word will apply to Hotspur; describe 
the latter, everything will suit Faulconbridge. Again, take 
Tybalt and compare him with Petruchio; yet there is an element 
in Hotspur which cannot be found in Faulconbridge, something 
in Tybalt that is not in Petruchio. We could not conceive 
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Hotspur in a ludicrous situation, but whether Faulconbridge at- 
tempts a most desperate deed of daring, or is clothed in calf- 
skin as he would desire to clothe Austria, we should be prepared 
for either. He has a hero’s courage and loves the breath of 
battle, but he is not a hero. Now, Hotspur is one, more ex- 
travagant than Don Quixote—at the turn of your hand in- 
spired at the thought of some great achievement which for a 
moment poises in his mind, so that heaven is not too high, 
the ocean below fathom-line not too deep for him—he rants in 
a sublime ecstasy. In another moment the thought takes wing, 
and he is down on the earth, wasp-stung and peevish as a green 
girl in consumption. Tybalt is a bravo and Petruchio another 

both as thorough bullies as ever laid an honest man upon 
the sward by sleight of fence. But you could not believe any 
one if he swore on a pyramid of Bibles that he saw Tybalt in 
an old doublet and torn ruffles. The self-torturing dilettante 
Plozowski is not Hamlet, but he is like him, and yet no one 
could say there is a mood of the jaded Pole; with his dead 
hopes and banished illusions, taken from the melancholy Dane. 
Into a curious synthesis he sums up his introspection, “I am a 
genius without a portfolio”; and in it he pronounces the pes- 
simist’s judgment on the universe as forces aimlessly expending 
themselves. It is a terrible nightmare to be oppressed by— 
the thought of blind, irresistible powers moving, thundering, 
clashing, destroying, reproducing through infinities of space dur- 
ing infinities of succession. 

A TRULY SIENKIEWICZIAN TOUCH OF NATURE. 

This work is written in the form of a diary, the best perhaps 
for his purpose, and in the midst of the negatives, the shivered 
idols, the heart cold as a quenched hearth, you have such a neat 
entry as this—giving the words of a friend, pointing to Aniela 
coming with the friend’s wife from the hot-houses: “ There is 
your happiness; there it patters in fur boots on the frozen 
now.” That vision of purity and beauty ought to dispel the 
exhalations from a poisoned philosophy; but it did not, for he 
went on in his speculations and philosophized her away. She 
married one unfit for her, one of another world altogether, but 
she did not decline on a range of lower feelings; she “died 
this morning,” as he entered under date ‘23d November,” clos- 
ing one of the saddest, the most finished pictures of life in 
iny language. This novel is introduced here by way of paren- 
thesis to dispose of the critics who do not recognize in Sien- 
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kiewicz a great artist in the sense of one who is a profound 
student of nature and a master of the technique by which he 
purports to interpret her. We shall now resume the examina- 
tion of the elements which constitute his mastery over men’s 
mind and heart. 


WHAT MAKES A CRITIC ? 


Thackeray—assuming he was not quite an impostor—professed 
to believe that any educated man could write as good a novel 
as himself. This is another phase of Partridgeism ; it arises from 
want of the true critical faculty, which depends as much on 
intellectual sympathy as the possession of canons of taste. The 
latter are invaluable when united with the former, by themselves 
they will only produce elocution. By themselves they would 
make a man an excellent teacher for intermediate schools or 
pass examinations; and not the less so because the want of the 
other quality prevents him from knowing how limited his own 
powers are and understanding the greatness with which another 
may be gifted. Jeffrey was a great critic because his sensitive- 
ness and passion were those of a poet and his range of read- 
ing without limit. Thackeray was right in so far as thousands of 
his countrymen could appreciate as well as himself the good points 
in his works. They were good points because they were true, 
and they found their echo in other minds because they were true. 
It was truth which Partridge saw in Garrick’s Hamlet, and it 
was the truth which so many of his countrymen saw in Thack- 
eray as if it lay upon the surface; but it did not follow that 
any amount of training would enable the thousands to draw 
Becky Sharp or Partridge to produce on others the effect of 
Garrick’s Hamlet on himself. 

There is clearly, then, a quality common to readers and 
writers of successful fiction—they are united by it, as men in 
real life are united by the bond of nature—it is the sympathy 
of kind. The passion of Hecuba in the strolling player is real, 
his heart is hers for the time, his own disappointments are 
forgotten, his weary road, his poverty and the Lenten fare 
which he had reason to anticipate—better reason than the 
smiling courtier—all are forgotten, and he is away in the far 
centuries to an unknown land weighted with the griefs a 
poet feigned as if they were his own. What is Hecuba to 
him that he should weep for her? is true indeed from the 
jealousy of Hamlet’s self-reproach, but not true in the slightest 
sense from the universal law which makes man feel for man. 
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The passions which link us to remote peoples of whom we know 
nothing affect us in no way different from those which affect 
us in our own countryman. Men in England have been stirred 
by the sufferings of black men as though they were their own 
Anglo-Saxon race, with no thought of hideous rites, of revolting 
practices, of lives untouched by one ray that raises mankind 
from the brutes. They were men upon whom the strength and 
craft of civilization had fallen with a cruel force, and this 
effaced their foulness, their human sacrifices and their idols. It 
was suffering humanity that was seen, and not the degraded 
African. It is humanity we see in a good novel, and not a 
number of words about something which the writer pays us the 
bad compliment of calling a man. The merit of Sienkiewicz 
essentially is that he creates real men and women; he does 
this with a certainty of touch that never loses power, never 
blurs the image in the mind, never pours one into another’s 
mould. 


PODBEPIENTA. 


If he be indebted to others he is also independent of them. 
We said we recognized the influence of Shakspere and suggested 
that of Cervantes. In the multitude of his characters there is 
not one which is altogether like any of Shakspere’s, not one 
that can be found te wholly resemble Don Quixote, though we 
are reminded of him, as we are constantly reminded of Sancho 
Panza by Fedzain; though there are fundamental elements 
in the latter as well as accidential ones which mark him off 
from the immortal squire. It may be that the Catholic atmos- 
phere which is around us in Don Quixote explains to some 
extent the association of ideas we take for a resemblance, but 
this surely means no more than some analogy to the impress 
which study in the same school of art fixes on the labor of 
painters, apart from technique and conception. One of the 
most interesting of the creations of Sienkiewicz is Podbepienta 
in With Fire and Sword. He is not one of the leading characters, 
but he is cast upon the stage with such power of conception 
ind execution that wherever he goes his tall figure and gentle 
face, his two-handed sword and his vow of chastity till he smites 
ff three infidel heads at one stroke, draw our eyes to him. It 

useless for Zagloba—the Falstaff of the great trilogy of 
novels—to laugh at him, ridicule him, point him out as some- 
thing like a freak of nature and useless in the world. Zagloba 
himself knows better, and entertains for the tall, simple soldier 
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love and real respect down in that honest, curious collection of 
prejudices and affections which he calls his heart. 

Podbepienta’s hanging mustache and brows gave him an ex- 
pression at once anxious, thoughtful, and ridiculous, we are told; 
but his face, which was honest and sincere as that of a child, 
though not likely at first to win the respect of the bustling and 
selfish, would disarm enemies. He was one to be thrust aside 
in this world of ours; at the same time it would not be safe to 
dishonor him, as persons might learn to their cost. When he 
went to the court of Prince Yeremi, Anusia Borzobogato, a 
notorious flirt, began to make eyes at him. Remembering his 
vow, he fled and spent three days in penance preparing for 
confession. Yet he devises his vast estates to her by will in 
case he should fall in battle. He does not fall in battle, but 
his death is one of the finest passages in romantic literature. 
It is like the martyrdom of St. Sebastian. He is shot to death 
by arrows, and as each one flies from the bow an epithet of the 
Litany of our Lady passes -from his lips, the words of the litany 
mingling with the whistling of the arrows. At last he falls on his 
knees. Then he says, with half a groan, “ Queen of the Angels” 
—these words were his last on earth—and the author's comment 
is: “ The angels of heaven took his soul and placed it as a clear 
pearl at the feet of the Queen of the Angels.” We think this 
will do good even in the nineteenth century; will save the age 
in which Zola has been heard, and redeem it from the reproach 
of a realism which makes literature a stew and a morgue, an 
affectation of unbelief which cannot conceal superstition in 
comparison with which belief in the predictions of judicial 
astrology was enlightened philosophy. 


THE DEATH OF PODBEPIENTA IN WORD-PAINTING. 


The novelist who means to be great must have been born 
with the poet’s power of conception and feeling, and have 
acquired that art in the execution of his work which corre- 
sponds with the playwright’s skill in the selection and adjustment 
of accessories. So there is a technique in novel-writing to be 
acquired by an apprenticeship through years of labor and self- 
denial; notwithstanding that the public are flooded with pro- 
ductions whose authors have served no apprenticeship whatso- 
ever. The incident just mentioned affords a good instance of 
what we mean with regard both to the advantages and to the 
drawbacks of description in supplying accessorial aids. On the 
stage the mounting is of inconceivable value with our present 
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experiences. Scenery and dress present to the physical eye 
what in a less direct way description paints for the mental one. 
At his death our Podbepienta stands with his back to a 
tree whose spreading branches make deeper the darkness of the 
night, but the torches of the advancing Cossacks send their 
gleams into the shade. Far away stretches their vast encamp- 
ment, to whose outer ring he had advanced on his perilous mis- 
sion. He had passed those watches on the outskirts—in fact, 
he had passed all, and no more remained but to bear the mes- 
sage to the king from the invested city, dying of famine but 
invincible. In the distance is the town he has left, and he fan- 
cies he sees his friends in a high tower whose lights shine like 
a beacon to his soul. Near and afar the boom of the Cossack 
camp filling the darkness presses on him like a weight, a 
pain, a despair, from which there is no escape; and the scene 
closes with his death. The reader will see how the selection of 
accessories and the command of a style which is poetry in 
prose make the picture visible to the mind—nay more, engrave 
it in the memory. We have an instance in the Fair Maid 
of Perth in which an effect of sunshine gives life to a. picture. 
It is the scene when the Douglas and his followers, surrounded 
by the excited townsmen, ride into the abbey yard as if flying. 
A piece of suniight falling through the gate tesselates with white- 
ness the dark floor of the court-yard. It is that call to the 
imagination which animates it to see the terrible baronin mail 
on his gray horse, the fixed glare of his blind eye, the pride 
and sagacity in his face; the contempt of his followers for 
the blows and menaces of the mob of citizens; the cool 
shade of the lofty walls and towers in the high summer; the 
peace-making of the monks between Douglas men and towns- 
men;:the ill-starred Rothsay’s levity; the glee-maiden’s terror 
and Henry Wynd’s decent reluctance to compromise himself 
by taking charge of her, struggling with his manly pity for 
weakness and distress. Through Scott’s novel such a touch or 
two will produce the whole effect of scenery on the stage, and 
this brings us to the point: the place of Sienkiewicz in fiction. 

There are obvious grounds for comparing his historical novels 
with those of Scott and Dumas. The freedom and power in the 
handling of men under the circumstances which appealed most 
strongly to the judgment and imagination bring him nearest to 
Scott, his elaborate and untiring energy in pursuing details 
leading up to the desired effect resembles that of Dumas. In 
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humor the latter has no place, though there is a command of 
elegant repartee now and then which not only pleases in it- 
self but because it is what we should expect from those using 
it. Scott’s humor is rich and abundant, takes possession of one 
so that he cannot canvass it; at the same time it would bear 
the sharpest analysis; but nowhere, so far as we remember, 
does Scott evince anything like the delicacy and refinement 
which raise Sienkiewicz’ humor almost to the level of Cervantes’. 
In the creation of character we think, upon the whole, that 
Sienkiewicz does not equal Scott; he has made no one to equal 
the Templar, or Cedric, or Dalgetty. The difference is not in the 
time and circumstances, for they are favorable to comparison. 
Dalgetty was a soldier of fortune fashioned bya hard life which 
tempered his Scotch tenacity as the ice-cold spring tempers a 
Damascus blade. Pan Kmita went through experiences as try- 
ing as Dalgetty’s; the basis of his character was different, no 
doubt, but he had a wild will, and so had the other. He had 
the advantage of social place and expectations, but he outlawed 
himself and only maintained a sort of recognition by enterprise, 
courage, and fortune which made him too valuable to be set 
aside. He had the aspirations of an ambition; Dalgetty looked 
forward to the purchase of the old tower and five hundred acres 
of barren land which had belonged to his family. After his 
years of service with Gustavus in siege and battle, not allowing 
himself to be imposed upon by any one, steering through diffi- 
culties by mother-wit, loyal to his standard for the time, he 
could look at length to the dull life of a petty laird as the 
close of the scenes of blood and toil through which he passed 
since as a stripling he had left his native land. We have a 
constant hold of Dalgetty, we find something Protean in 
Kmita. 
SCOTT AND SIENKIEWICZ. 


Again, the great figure of Brian de Bois Guilbert, who seems 
to tower by his intellect, ambition, fire, energy, and despair 
above the haughty conscientiousness of the Grand Master, the 
wiles of Malvoisin, the heroism of Richard, the fortune of Ivan 
hoe, is superior to the only character in Sienkiewicz that can 
be compared with him. In the greatness of its proportions the 
conception is like the demi-god of a Greek play, but human to 
the very core in the pain of his passions, the strength and 
weakness of his will, in his relentless cruelty and indomitable 
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pride, for these touch the heart by their union with a generosity 
that knew no limit, a fidelity to his peculiar code of honor, 
which did not reckon danger—for this no knight would count— 
and redeemed the guilty love that was stronger than the am- 
bition which had been the breath of his life. With the Templar 
we compare the Voevoda of Vilna. Both authors have be- 
stowed pains on these two creations, using all the resources 
of knowledge and skill in giving to the reader incarnate powers 
which directed all other influences in the drama, or seriously 
appealed to them. Yannish Radzivill was a Calvinist member 
of the princely house of the Radzivills and head of the heretical 
branch. He was a real historical personage, and to what ex- 
tent the artist allowed himself to be restrained by this con- 
sideration in moulding him for the ideal world in which he 
was to live as one of the controlling spirits we do not profess 
to determine. No explanation of an author’s failure to attain 
the highest mark alters the result. Scott embodied his own 
view of the policy, craft, wickedness, and impiety of the Tem- 
plars at the time the order was suppressed, in a character living 
some hundred and twenty years before. The anachronism in 
no way affects the dramatic truth of the creation. Bois Guil- 
bert possessed no longer the iron will which had coerced every- 
thing—an insane passion for a woman had made him vacillating 
as a boy. There was shame in it too; for she was a Jewess and 
he a Christian noble and knight, though without belief. Con- 
science was dead, but in its place certain rules of conduct ex- 
ercised an authority to which that of conscience even in his 
best days was nothing. 
THE GENESIS OF A TREASON. 

Radzivill is a great prince, one of the foremost nobles in 
Poland, entrusted with a great military government by the king 
and commonwealth, and he betrays the country to the Swedes. 
To be made a sovereign prince instead of living as the greatest 
subject was his ambition, and this the cause of an unparalleled 
treason. In the condition of the commonwealth we think that 
personal jealousies and interests had too much scope, but for the 
purpose of high art these are not a sufficient motive. We can 
understand that he had no historical sympathy with the Catho- 
lic past of Poland, but he had a boundless sense of the gran- 
deur of his descent and the honor of his family. So much did 
this influence him that he regarded the interests of the Catholic 
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branches as a title to his services which nothing could relieve. 
He felt, too, he had a claim upon their services, but he recognized 
in opinion one limit to this claim—their duty to their common 
country. All this is historically true, but not dramatically true. 
Again, his vacillation is the result of a certain infirmity of purpose 
akin to cowardice. There have been such men. There were 
Roman emperors who united inconceivable ferocity with a weak- 
ness of will in the presence of difficulty which moves one’s wonder 
and contempt; but for the effects of that high art which must 
spring from proportional causes, an equal ferocity and a similar 
weakness in Radzivill will not explain an ambition leading 
to infamy surpassing in cynicism all that has been told of 
treason in ancient story, or in Roman treaties, that has been 
said of Count Julian in Spain or the Huguenots in France. 
There was not an intelligible temptation for the crime of Rad- 
zivill, judged by the sense of dramatic propriety, as there was 
for Count Julian’s. 

Zagloba is a master-piece belonging to the school of Falstaff, 
and barely surpassed by Falstaff. He is more interesting be- 
cause there are solid qualities of truth and honor in him, while 
these only pass from time to time over the fat knight’s mind, 
leading to a resolution to repent when his health or convenience 
permit him. However much his acquaintance liked Falstaff, 
not one had a particle of respect for him. The lies of Zag- 
loba are not believed, but he bears down opposition. His 
readiness is infinite. He is reminded on a particular occasion 
that in the former telling of a story he had placed an experience 
in a different country. At once there are two facts of which 
he was the hero, while his critic is informed that if reasoning 
were to be performed by the hand he was the right man, but 
not when it is to be done by the head. 

We regret we can say no more about this admirable creation. 
Unsurpassable in lies, he is wise of counsel; full of affection, 
no one escapes the lash of a tongue which bites like a scor- 
pion. We do not know whether our readers have remarked 
that Falstaff was an acute judge of character. It is true he 
failed to see the great qualities hidden under the license of 
Prince Hal, but perhaps no one could have seen them. Indeed, 
Falstaff must have observed that the prince’s wit was parasitical 
—that is, it sprang up from the suggestion of Falstaff’s own: I 
am not only witty myself but I am the cause of wit in others, 
was the profound judgment of an able man too lazy and un- 
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principled to employ his talents, and only entering on public 
service through vanity, the influence of example, and the spur 
of necessity. 

Zagloba possessed al] the other’s vanity, but he had a high 
sense of duty springing from religion. Indeed, the power of 
their faith is strong on all we meet in those historical novels of 
Sienkiewicz. It does not always check cruelty—it may be that 
perpetual war accounts for their ferocity; but faith gives to 
the worst and meanest a certain elevation of sentiment which 
will not permit us to despise them, while it consecrates the 
sacrifices made by higher natures for their country; lifts to an 
enthusiasm such as that which inspires heroes alike the courage 
of the common soldier and the hereditary pride of his leader. 





CONVERSION. 


BY MARION F. GURNEY. 


“ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to Myself.” 
Use ( N angry waste of waters, wide and gray, 
io hers A starless sky, down-drooping, brooding, dark, 
7 Wild winds that beat against one lonely bark 
And drench her slender spars with salty spray: 
Shining across the night a five-fold ray 
Of roseate glory, which Christ Crucified 
Sheds forth from Hands and Feet and riven Side, 
As light-house set on high to show the way: 
A pallid, thorn-crowned Form, with sad, sweet eyes, 
Pointing the helmsman, with mute, outstretched Hands, 
To that safe Harbor where doubt’s tempests cease, 
Where winds blow sweet from fields of Paradise 
And morning light shall show the golden sands 
Where lies the far-off City of our Peace. 
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JOSEPH’s ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY: A MONUMENT OF ARCH- 


CHAPEL OF ST. 
BISHOP CORRIGAN’S UNTIRING EFFORTS IN THE INTERESTS OF THE CLERGY. 


CATHOLIC LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


BY RICHARD H. CLARKE, LL.D. 


SHE Catholic life of New York City starts with 
historic prestige. Scarcely had the eyes of Colum- 
bus rested on the mainland of the American 
Continent when two Catholic navigators, John 

- and Sebastian Cabot, representing the last of the 
Catholic kings of England, Henry VII., and carrying a Catho- 
lic crew, discovered our North American coasts from New- 
foundland to the Chesapeake Bay, in 1497, sighting no doubt that 
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portion of the greater city known by the euphonious names of 
Gravesend and Coney Island. In their second voyage, in 1502, 
a Catholic priest from Bristol accompanied the expedition, and 
the chanted liturgy of Mass and Vespers resounded across the 
outer bay. In 1525 the Catholic navigators, Verazzano and 
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FATHER LE MOYNE ADMINISTERED THE SACRAMENTS IN NEW YORK 250 YEARS AGO. 


Gomez, visited the bay of New York and its beautiful shores. 
A century of historic silence now intervenes, but in 1626 two 
| Catholic soldiers are reported among the Dutch at Fort Orange, 
now Albany. In 1643 the first Catholic priest visited the city, 
the venerable Father Jogues of the Society of Jesus, just 
rescued from the martyrdom which was to follow, and still 
bleeding from his recent wounds—he who won then the eulo 
gium of the pope, and his cause is now progressing towards his 
canonization by our illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII. Hej,found 
VOT, LXVIL.—13 
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GOVERNOR DONGAN OPENED THE FIRST CATHOLIC CHAPEL NEAR BOWLING GREEN, 


only two Catholics in the city. In 1644 the Jesuit Father 
Bressani, passing through New York, found here no Catholics ; 
but some years later Fathers Le Moyne and Vaillant visited 
the city and administered the sacraments to the only Catholics 
they found, a few sailors, who no doubt were from the Spanish 
South-American ports. In 1674 the colonial lieutenant-governor, 
Anthony Brockholls, and Lieutenant Jervis Baxter were Catho- 
lics, and men of loyal and noble service. In 1683 commenced 
the administration of a Catholic colonial governor, Thomas 
Dongan, an ideal governor, who established religious liberty in 
New York, and set the example of its practice by bringing to 
the city the Jesuit Fathers Harvey, Harrison, and Page, open- 
ing a Catholic chapel near Bowling Green and a Jesuit Latin 
school on or near the site of Trinity Church. But afterwards 
they had to fly for their lives, governor, Jesuits and all, in the 
Protestant Revolution of 1688. Father Harvey, who had escaped 
on foot to Maryland, and another Jesuit father visited after- 
wards New York in disguise and at the peril of their lives, to 
minister to the little flock still there. But in 1690 the New 
York mission was extinct. 

In 1696 the number of Catholics in the city was only nine; 
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BisHop DUBOIS PASSED THROUGH THE STORMS OF 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, WAS A MISSIONARY IN 
THE VIRGINIAS AND MARYLAND, AND DIED, THIRD 
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BISHOP OF NEW YORK, IN 1842. 





worshipped in a _ carpenter 
shop in Barclay Street, which 
was but the foundation of St. 
Peter’s. In 1814 Bishop Con- 
nolly, the first of New York’s 
bishops to reach his see, was 
so poor in this world’s goods 
and so destitute of priests 
that he officiated as a mis- 
sionary priest, and resided in 
a humble house, first at 211 
Bowery and afterwards in 
Broome Street, nearly oppo- 
site the present Catholic Pro- 
tectory’s House of Reception. 

Yet such was the Catholic 
life of New York during this 
period of poverty and struggle 
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in 1700, few as they were, 
penal statutes were enacted 
against them; in 1741 there 
was an anti-Catholic riot, and 
as there was no priest to be 
found and sacrificed, a non- 
juring Protestant minister was 
executed for a Catholic priest. 
In 1755 the exiled Catholic 
Acadians were landed in the 
city, but after thirty years 
there was no trace of them. 
The American’ Revolution 
wiped out all the disabilities 
of Catholics. At this time the 


Catholic flock of New. York 


devoutly and _perseveringly 





FATHER EVERETT, NOW LIVING, WAS 
THREE MONTHS BEFORE ITS FIRST BISHOP 
REACHED NEW YORK. 
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—the episcopate of Bishop Connolly-—that the flock so increased 
in numbers as to result in time in the erecting of two fine 
churches, St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s, in the first acquisition of 
the Fifth Avenue property, and in numerous conversions among 
distinguished Protestant clergy and laymen. It was in this 
period of poverty and struggle that the church received into 
her bosom that pious and eminent lady who, as Mother Seton, 
founded the American Sisterhood of Charity, whose daughters 





are now min- istering to 
the spiritual and corporal 
needs of =) es millions, in 


whose __ dio- 
since increas- 
to  eighty- 
three vicari- 
prefecture- 


acountry 
ceses have 
ed from five 
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apostolic, and with 
thirteen arch- bishops and 
eighty _—ibi- shops. 

The ac- tive episco- 
pate of Bi- shop Dubois 
extended from 1826 to 
1837, when a distinguish- 
ed coadjutor assumed the 
ad m inistra- tion. The 


tended then 
whole State 
and eastern 
the Catholic 
had _ increas- 
35,000; the 


diocese ex- 
over the 
of New York 
New Jersey ; 
population 
ed to nearly 
whole _reve- nue of the 
bishop was only $1,200, 
“ with which MRS. SETON, AFTERWARD Fot NDRESS OF THE he supported 
himself and AMERICAN SISTERS OF CHARITY. his two assis- 
tants.” Though he was sixty years old, his energy, courage, 
and labors won for him the title of the “ Little Napoleon.” 
Among the drawbacks to the development of Catholic life in 
New York, from the time of Archbishop Carroll to the time 
of Archbishop Hughes, was the element of lay-trusteeism, and 
against this Bishop Dubois had waged a vigorous warfare. 
Such were the energies and forces, mercantile, social, political, 
and religious, then pushing forward and developing the metro- 
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politan and Catholic character of the city, that it became a 
necessity, hastened by Bishop Dubois’ advancing years and 
declining health, and by the contest with lay-trusteeism, that a 











| THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS: THEIR CHAPEL AT 
: MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 


master mind and character should be placed in command, and 
. the man of providence and of destiny was at hand in the per- 
: son of the illustrious John Hughes. 
4 His keen eye detected the powerful elements of good which 
| then existed in germ in the Catholic life of New York. He 

marshalled them into effective organization, he gave them their 
: right direction, and called new energies into existence. His 
first great achievement was to crush out lay-trusteeism from 
the church. He fought valiantly for the rights of Catholics in 
the public schools, and for their equal social and political 
recognition; he met the hostile uprising of Know-nothingism 
and triumphed over it; he vindicated the doctrines and morals 
of Catholics and the history of the church by his eloquent 
voice and powerful pen; he promoted the development of voca- 
tions for the priesthood, and founded an ecclesiastical seminary ; 
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he labored for the educa- 
tion of his flock by found- 
ing St. John’s College, which 
was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Colleges of 
St. Francis Xavier and 
Manhattan, the parochial 
schools, and numerous _in- 
stitutions of charity, reli- 
gion, and education, the es- 
tablishment of religious or- 
. ders of pious men and wo- 
, men; the number of church- 
es was increased to thirty; 
he projected and laid the 
foundations of the grand 
cathedral; developed the 
. Catholic life, interests, and 
ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. influences of New York to 


a degree that caused it to be raised to the rank of a metro- 
politan see, and by his patriotism and services to his country 
proved the Catholic Church to be the strongest bulwark of the 
Republic. From the beginning of the Paulist movement for 
the organization of the only religious institute of clerics in the 
United States that is of American origin Archbishop Hughes 
was its firm friend and supporter, and so continued until he 
joyously laid the corner-stone of the church and convent of St. 
Paul the Apostle on Trinity Sunday, June 19, 1859, and until 
his death. So ardently did he enter into the cause of founding 
the American College at Rome that, next to Pope Pius IX., he 
might. be almost called its founder. 

The logic of the historic view powerfully illustrates the pres- 
ent church’s work upon the Catholic life of nations, communi- 
ties, and cities. The Catholic forces in Archbishop Hughes’s 
episcopate did not lose but gained in numbers and in strength 
during the administration of his able, eloquent, and laborious 
successor. To him must be given the credit of placing on a broad 
basis, with Dr. Ives as president, the Catholic Protectory, 
then in its infancy, and then, too, were founded those two 
splendid charities, the Foundling Hospital under Sister Irene, 
and the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin under Father Drum- 
goole. His methods were different from those of Archbishop 
Hughes. This was owing to the advanced and changed condi- 
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tion of things. The aggressive policy and methods of Arch- 
bishop Hughes were necessary and suited to the conditions he 
found or created ; the gentler methods of Archbishop McCloskey 
were as admirably suited and effective for his times and condi- 
tions. He was also a providential man. For his mission he was 
equally successful, as witnessed by the great increase in the 
churches, the clergy, the Catholic laity, and the noble institu- 
tions and new Catholic energies set in motion. So much so 
was this the case that he, the first of American prelates, received 
from Rome the highest honors of the church in the gift of the 
Supreme Pontiff, the princely office of the cardinalate, and 
was the first and only American ever summoned to conclave 
for the election of a successor to St. Peter. May the next 
summons be long deferred! 

Necessity compels us to limit our review to the city proper, 
as it stood prior to the incorporation and union of the Greater 
City. Its Catholic population may be approximately estimated 
at 800,000, its Catholic priests at about 500, its churches at 100, 
chapels about 50. The secular clergy are about two to one more 
numerous than the members of religious orders. The city is 
the see of the great Archdiocese of New York, which is the 
Metropolitan See, with the dioceses of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Newark, Ogdensburg, Rochester, Syracuse, and Trenton as 
suffragans. The ecclesiastical government is complete, compact, 
efficient,and prompt. None 
could be more so. So 
numerous and urgent have 
become the labors of the 
Archbishop to meet the 
calls of a diocese so teem- 
ing with Catholic activities 
that an auxiliary bishop, in 
the person of the popular, 
accomplished, able, and 
laborious Monsignor John , 
M. Farley, has been neces- *: 
sarily assigned to assist in 
the episcopal labors. The 
Archbishop is also assisted 
in the official work of his 
exalted office by two vicars- 
general, a chancellor, sec- 
retaries, diocesan con- CARDINAL MCCLOSKEY. 
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sulters, examiners of the clergy, a diocesan attorney who is a 
priest, a defender of the marriage bond, theological censors, a 
commissary of the Greek clergy, moderators of theological 
conferences, examiners of teachers, rural deans, a school board, 
a superintendent of schools, a general supervisor of Catholic 
charities, and a board of trustees for the funds for infirm priests. 
A treatise would be required to define the detailed workings 
and duties of this elaborate official machinery, but sufficient to 
say that with this complete ecclesiastical organization to assist 
him there is not outside of the White House at Washington a 
more laborious and busy person than the Archbishop of New 
York. 

But this beneficent administration is not in itself the life, but 
it gives direction and guidance to it. It is the head, the most 
important part of the Catholic organization. Behold the other 
portions of the Catholic body performing the functions of its 
daily life—a hundred churches thrown open at early morn, five 
hundred priests offering the holy sacrifice of the Immaculate 
Lamb, countless thousands of laymen attending Mass on Sun- 
days, about ten thousand hearing Mass every day, and possibly 
two hundred thousand communicants. These figures are not 
official, nor the result of detailed statistical work. But while 
they are merely conjectural, they are probable, and sufficiently 
reliable to convey a good general conception of this part of the 
daily religious life of our people. The baptisms in the arch- 
diocese in the year were 34,156 and the confirmations 16,883, 
of which figures the much larger portions belong to the city. 

The religious life of a people does not consist in bricks, mor- 
tar, and stone, however grandly and beautifully constructed into 
temples, colleges, academies, convents, asylums, charitable homes, 
nurseries, hospitals, schools, protectories, and refuges. These 
exterior works are the expression and manifestation of the inner 
life, its useful and splendid instruments, its glorious monuments— 
earthly types of the heavenly kingdom. The City of New York 
stands first among American cities for these striking and noble 
evidences of its Catholic faith and piety. 

First among the churches of New York and of America is 
its magnificent cathedral, whose broad and deep foundations 
were laid by Archbishop Hughes, whose erection and dedica- 
tion to divine service was accomplished by Cardinal McCloskey, 
whose lofty and beautiful towers with the chimes of bells are 
among the many distinguished evidences of Catholic progress 
under Archbishop Corrigan. The carpenter shop in which the 
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counting the 
cost of the tow- 
ers, the main 
or chapel altars, 
or the pulpit, 
which last alone 
cost $10,000. 
The value of 
the whole, in- 
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cluding the episcopal residence, the erection of which cost 
$90,000, and the parochial residence, which cost $80,000, not 
including the altar services, vestments, paintings, library furni- 
ture, and other equipments, all of which are fine and costly, 
cannot be less than $5,250,000. 

Much could be said of the cathedral parish as a centre of 
religious, ecclesiastical, educational, and devotional activity, with 
all of which the Most Rev. Archbishop is intimately identified, 
and with which he keeps‘in constant touch, supporting the zealous 
and arduous labors of the indefatigable parochial clergy, with 
Rev. Michael J. Lavelle as rector. The Cathedral Library is a 
noble institution. 

One among the beautiful and large churches is St. Francis 
Xavier’s, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers of the adjoining col- 
lege of the same name. Here the Very Rev. Provincial of the 
New-York-Maryland Province resides, while not visiting his 
extended province and its institutions; and here, between the 
church and the college, nearly or quite forty of the learned, 
zealous, and indefatigable Jesuits reside and labor most effi- 
ciently. 

We accord our highest encomiums to the heroic labors of the 
New York Jesuits among the unfortunates in the hospitals, alms- 
house, penitentiary, lunatic asylums, nursery, and lying-in hospi- 
tal, the infant and boys’ hospital, and idiots’ asylum, and house 
of refuge, on Blackwell's, Ward’s, and Randall's Islands. The 
fathers also attend St. Joseph’s Home for Aged Women, 
in Fifteenth Street; St. Vincent’s Hospital, in Twelfth Street, 
and the Convent of the Sacred Heart, in Seventeenth Street. 

There are few if any centres of religious activity in New 
York, or in any city, where the pulsations of Catholic life are 
more vigorous and fruitful than at St. Gabriel’s on the East 
side, where the Right Rev. Bishop Farley has brought out the 
best energies of the church; or at the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, where Right Rev. Monsignor Mooney has an unsurpassed 
organization. At both of these centres, whose pastors are the 
Vicars-General of the Archdiocese, considerable portions of the 
diocesan work is done, and the Vicars-General hold regular stated 
conferences with the Archbishop at the archiepiscopal resi- 
dence. Under the arduous efforts of the Jesuits the old St. 
Lawrence's has been replaced by the new and beautiful Church 
of St. Ignatius, under Father McKinnon and his able assistants, 
a charming feature of which is the mosaic baptistery on which 
Father Prendergast has bestowed his finest Scriptural taste and 
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the Holy Cross in 
under the pastoral 
Cready, is a beehive 
Stephen’s is fortu- 
of so zealous a per- 
Charles H. Colton, 
ceaseless labors the 
cellorship. Old St. 
apostolic labors of 
Dubois and of 


genius. The Church of 
West Forty-second Street, 
charge of Rev. Dr. Mc- 
of apostolic labors. St. 
nate in the untiring charge 
manent rector as Rev. 
who also adds to his 
arduous labors of the chan- 
Patrick’s, the scene of the 
Bishops Connolly and 
Archbishop Hughes, has 
an untiring pastor in Rev. 
John F, Kearney, while 
Father Edwards, at the 
Immaculate Conception, 
has reaped golden har- 
vests in the apostolate. 
In every one of these in- 
stances a_ self-sacrificing 
corps of assistants share 
the toils and the rewards 
of the missions, and con- 
gregations of pious and Tue CaruepRaL, wITH,ITS ADJUNCTS, WAS ERECT- 
loyal laymen zealously AT A COST OF OVER FIVE MILLION OF DOLLARS. 
sustain and generously support the best efforts of their pastors. 
The same could be said of every church and congregation in 
the city whose names and examples I would like to cite if space 
permitted. 

The church and community of St. Paul the Apostle occus 
py a unique position among the metropolitan churches. The 
avowed and exalted purpose of this religious body is the con- 
version of non-Catholic Americans. The massive and imposing 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle is at once their monument and 
their missionary headquarters. Its immense proportions, great 
seating capacity, the large number of the Paulist Fathers labor- 
ing there; the missions given for Catholics, the novel but most 
successful feature of missions for non-Catholics, in which they 
have had the sympathy and continuous support of our Most 
Rev. Archbishop ; the temperance crusade; the splendid ceremo- 
nials, noted for rubrical exactness and splendor of decorations; 
the Gregorian chant, introduced and cultivated towards the re- 
form of church music and promotion of congregational singing, 
and the identification of the Paulists with every good work of 
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public zeal, add a 
peculiar interest 
tothe church, and 
result in unmeas- 
ured good. The 
conversions of the 
Paulists are very 
numerous, the 
recent mission 
for non-Catholics 
bringing _ nearly 
one hundred into 
the fold, includ- 
ing a distinguished 
Methodist Epis- 
copal minister. 
They were the 
first to introduce 
the _ five-minute 
sermons at the 
early Masses on 
Sundays, which 
outlived the op- 
position they 
awakened, and 

MONSIGNOR MOONEY. have now become 
of general practice in New York and other parts of the United 
States. They have elevated the standard of pulpit oratory, pub- 
lished a volume of Paulist Sermons and three volumes of the 
Five-Minute Sermons. As a missionary organization the Paul- 
ists have proved themselves a dynamic force whose energy has 
quickened the American Catholic apostolate throughout this 
vast Republic. 

Prominent and productive of the best and largest results is 
the Paulists’ Apostolate of the Press. Father Hecker said to 
me one day that he hoped to see in the Paulist Congregation 
both religious men and women, members of the Congregation 
of St. Paul the Apostle, sanctifying their lives by their labors 
at the press, preparing the literary work, setting the type, work- 
ing the presses, and binding the books, for the mission of 
truth to non-Catholic Americans. In the years while he was yet 
a Redemptorist he wrote his two treatises—Qwestions of the 
Soul and Aspirations of Nature. His splendid articles on the 
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relations of the church with the state, with society, with the 
American mind and kindred subjects have reached the highest 
standard of profound and practical thought. In 1865 the 
Paulists commenced the publication of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE. In 1866 they organized the Catholic Publication 
Society, and more lately the Catholic Book Exchange, which is 
doing the same work on a purely missionary basis. In 1870 
they founded Zhe Young Catholic, the first of its kind in the 
United States. In 1871 they united with the Catholic Union of 
New York in a brave and almost successful effort to found a 
first-class daily Catholic newspaper. In 1896 they began the 
editing and publication of Zhe Missionary and the organization 
of the Catholic Missionary Union, whose success in the mis- 
sionary field has been wonderful. The Paulists are now issuing 
from their own press, THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, The 
Young Catholic, The Missionary, and a great quantity of temper- 
ance and other moral literature, and religious tracts. 

Under their 
successive supe- 
riors, Fathers 
Hecker, Hewit, 
and Deshon, the 
Paulists have be- 
gun and increased 
their great work 
like the mustard 
seed. In some of 
the dioceses the 
bishops and secu- 
lar clergy have be- 
gun to share their 
chosen missionary 
field among non- 
Catholics, and in 
New York City we 
have the aposto- 
late conducted by 
Rev. Fathers Cu- 
sack, Guinon, Gog- 
gin, and Cunnion, 
for missions to 





non-Catholics and 
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The religious orders of New York are among its brightest 
jewels, and they contribute immensely to its Catholic life. It 
would be a happy task if I could find space for according 
the well-merited meed of praise for their splendid work to the 
Dominican Fathers, with their headquarters at St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s; the Bene- 
dictines and 
their noted ab- 
bot, the Right 
Rev. Alexius 
Edelbrock; the 
Capuchin Fa- 
thers at the 
churches of Our 
Lady Queen of 
Angels, St.John 
the Baptist, and 
) Our Lady of 
ACorher] | Sorrows; the 
— Carmelite :Fa- 
thers at Our 
Lady of the Scapular of Mount Carmel, New York City; the 
Franciscan Fathers at St. Anthony of Padua’s, St. Francis of 
Assisi’s, and Most Precious Blood, and their Commissariat of the 
Holy Land; the Fathers of Mercy at St. Vincent de Paul’s; 
the Fathers of the Pious Society of Missions; the Missionaries 
of St. Charles at St. Joachim’s and Our Lady of Pompeii; the 
Redemptorists, worthy sons of St. Alphonsus Liguori, at St. 
Alphonsus’, the Immaculate Conception, Most Holy Redeemer, 
and Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 

It would al- 
so be a work 
of love to say 
something of 
the religious 
organizations of 
Brothers, who 
greatly add to 
the activity and 
harvests of Ca- 
tholic work in 
New York. I 


. . 
cannot refrain THE ORIGINAL MOTHER-HOUSE OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
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from saying that I have witness- 
ed at the Catholic Protectory, 
while I was president there, the 
noble work of Brother Leontine, 
and while the companion of Dr. 
Ives, that of Brother Telliow, 
and their brethren, at that Insti- 
tution; and I have witnessed the 
more general labors of those 
two ideal supericrs of the Chris- 
tian Brothers—Brothers Patrick 
and Justin. I have admired the 
good school work of the Bro- 
thers of Mary, at St. John the 
Baptist’s and at Our Lady of 
Sorrows, and I have been an 
eye-witness of the noble labors 
of the Marist Brothers at the 
parish school of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste’s, and St. Ann’s Academy iin Moin: Cina: 

in Seventy-sixth Street. 

The Communities of Religious Women in New York City 
illustrate in other and different fields even still more the holi- 
ness of the Catholic Church and the sanctity of Catholic life. 
To the mind and soul they form an admirable sacred study and 
meditation. I must at least name them: the Sisters of Charity, 
with their mother-house and splendid academy at Mount St. 
Vincent, with their labors in so many of our parish schools, and 
their heroic services in our asylums, protectories, hospitals, day 
nurseries, homes and retreats, which seem to meet every form 
of human suffering; the Sisters of Mercy, with their con- 
vent, two academies, St. Joseph’s Homes at New York and 
Tarrytown and Mount Vernon, and the exalted work of the 
sisters in visiting prisoners in the Tombs and other prisons; 
sisters of the Divine Compassion, a community of American 
origin, for befriending children and young girls, with their 
House of the Holy Family in the city and at White Plains, 
their Good Counsel Farm, House of St. Stanislaus, and House 
of Nazareth; the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, with their splen- 
did academies and convents at Manhattanville, Seventeenth 
Street, and Madison Avenue, who also extend their teachings 
gratuitously to their schools for the poor at Manhattanville ; 
their convent in Seventeenth Street is the headquarters of the 
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pious association of lay ladies, the Children of Mary, with over 
five hundred members, who meet every month and also make 
an annual retreat, an association embracing the leaders in many 
exalted lay works of charity; Sisters of St. Agnes, with their 
Leo House for German Immigrants, and School of Our Lady of 
Angels; Sisters of Bon Secours, who nurse the sick at their 
homes; Sisters of Christian Charity, who teach and succor the 
poor; Sisters of St. Dominic, who have several organizations in 
charge of schools, hospitals, etc., one of whose convents is that of 
Corpus Christi at Hunt’s Point, eminently holy in the perpetual 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament; Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis, with their hospitals of St. Francis and St. Joseph; 
and Sisters of Loretto, who serve the splendid institutions of 
the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin at Lafayette Place and 
Mount Loretto on Staten Island; Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, whose holy work in the reformation of fallen women is 
nobly manifested in the Magdalen House of the Good Shep- 
herd in this and in many cities and countries; Marianite Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross, who are to be found laboring in our 
schools and hospitals; Sisters of Misericorde, whose mother- 
house is here, and their Maternity Hospital; School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, whose labors are in schools and hospitals; Little 
Sisters of the Poor, who have in this city two homes for the 
aged and the poor; Ladies of the Cenacle, whose house at 
Manhattanville is dedicated to St. Regis, where ladies in the world 
are afforded opportunities for making spiritual retreats; Daugh- 
ters of the [Immaculate Heart of Mary; Presentation Nuns, 
laboring in schools and homes; Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, in charge of the Italian hospital of Columbus; Ursuline 
Sisters, who conduct with great success female academies ; and 
the Felician Sisters, with their St. Joseph’s Home for Polish 
Immigrants. 

The Helpers of the Holy Souls lead lives of sanctification 
and charity, and offer all they do for the relief of the suffering 
souls in purgatory; they visit and nurse the poor at their 
homes, instruct the poor and the working classes at their convent, 
prepare children and adults for the sacraments and instruct 
newly received converts, lead a life of prayer and meditation, 
reciting the office of the dead, and perform every possible work 
of charity. Our New York Helpers labor heroically among the 
sick and poor and among the colored people, making many 
converts among the poor and the obscure whose conversions 
are never known or published. It is no uncommon thing for 
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as many as forty converts from among the poor and the colored 
people to be baptized at the Helpers’ Convent, 114 East Eighty- 
sixth Street, at one time, and as they are constantly serving the 
poor their conversions are said to exceed in numbers the con- 
versions at any <n 
of the churches. % 
They never ac- 
cept any re- 
ward, compen- 
sation, or gift 
from the people 
they serve, but 
are themselves 
the poorest of / 
the poor, hav- 
ing aprecarious | 
subsistence on | 
the alms of the | 
charitable. But 
what is most | 
heroic in their | 
lives is that | 
they offer all | 
the good they 
do, not for 
themselves but 
for the souls in 
purgatory, even 
their own sanc- 
tification. 
So too with a 
the Little Sis- 
ters of the As- 
sumption, 312 
East Fifteenth Street. These Little Sisters nurse the sick poor at 
their homes both day and night, even doing the cleaning, cook- 
ing, and every household service. They take care of the children 
and endeavor to keep the family together while nursing the 
sick member. The poorer the family the more certain they 
are to receive the devoted ministration of the Little Sisters of 
the Assumption. They also do much towards clothing the poor. 
They make no discrimination of creed or ‘nationality. They 
accept no compensation, reward, or gratuity, not even their 
VOL. LXVIL—14 
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food while nursing in a family, but carry their food with them. 
For their own subsistence they beg from door to door and de- 
pend on alms. The Little Sisters of the Assumption came to 
us in 1891 and now number only fourteen. 

But Catholic life in New York has its lay charities, sanc- 
tioned by ecclesiastical authority. There is St. Joseph’s Day 
Nursery; the Presentation Day Nursery; St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, in 188th 
Street, and St. Joseph’s Institute for the same purpose at West- 
chester, New York City ; St. Elizabegh’s Industrial School in East 
Fourteenth Street; St. Zita’s Home for Friendless Women, in 
East Fifty-second Street, having for its object the reclamation 
of unfortunate women who have been committed to the island for 
intemperance or other cause, receiving them on their discharge 
and introducing them to a life of industry and self-respect. 

The Catholic Protectory is managed as a whole by a board 
of lay managers; the male department is in charge of the 

















THE FOUNDLING ASYLUM. 


Christian Brothets, with Brother Eusebius as rector; and the 
female department under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, 
with Sister Anita as Sister Servant; the religious care is at- 
tended to by the reverend clergy of St. Raymond’s parish; the 
present president is James R. Floyd, Esq. Since the found 
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ing of the Pro- 
tectory it has re- 
ceived, cared for, 
and __ instructed 
over thirty thou- 
sand children, and 
during the past 
year has had an 
aggregate of three 
thousand, two 
hundred and nine- 
ty-six, in the pro- 
portion of two- 
thirds boys and 
one-third girls. 
Though the city 
pays one hundred 
and ten dollars 
per annum for 
each child, the 
Catholics of New 
York have during 
the existence of 
the  Protectory 




















given to it from 
their private 
means the sum of 
one million, six hundred and seventy-four thousand dollars. 
But we must pass on to other living forces in New York’s 
Catholic life. 

One of the most extensive and successful of our charities, 
the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for the Protection of 
Homeless and Destitute Children, founded by Father Drum- 
goole, and rejoicing now in the paternal care of Rev. James 
J. Dougherty, superior. The house at the corner of Lafayette 
Place and Great Jones Street contains three hundred and 
twenty-seven boys. The Mission at Mount Loretto, Staten 
Island, St. Joseph’s Home for boys, contains twelve hundred 
and sixteen boys. St. Elizabeth’s Home for Girls contains one 
hundred and fifty-seven girls. St. Joseph’s Trades School has 
seventy boys, and St. Joseph’s Asylum for Blind Girls con- 
tains eleven girls. The Sisters of St. Francis serve these noble 
institutions of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. 


FATHER DOUGHERTY SUCCEEDED FATHER DRUMGOOLE IN 
THE CARE OF THE HOMELESS CHILD. 
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In the majestic structures of the New York Foundling 
Hospital have been received and cared for during the past year 
three thousand, two hundred and seventy-four foundlings and 
five hundred and thirty-six needy and homeless mothers. St. 
Ann’s Maternity Hospital in 1897 treated four hundred and 
thirty-two patients. 

The Sisters of Misericorde have also a maternity hospital in 
East Eighty-sixth Street, in which in 1897 they cared for five 
hundred and thirty-nine patients. 

Special and honorable mention should be made of the great 
orphan asylums of New York, so generously maintained by the 
alms of the faithful. The two Asylums of St. Patrick, near the 
cathedral, in care of the Sisters of Charity, and managed by a 
board of lay gentlemen with the Most Rev. Archbishop as 
president, are among the foremost charities. The male asylum 
has four hundred and fifty orphan boys, and has also the Boland 
Trade School; the female asylum has five hundred and forty- 
three orphan girls. So also St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, in East 
Eighty-ninth Street, is nobly conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, and provides a home for four hundred and seventy 
boys and three hundred and twelve girls; the Rev. Hugh Flat- 
tery is their chaplain. St. Vincent de Paul’s Orphan Asylum, 
connected with the French church of St. Vincent de Paul in 
Twenty-third Street, and in charge of the Marianite Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, provides for eighty-eight boys and a hundred and 
forty-five girls. -The Christmas and Easter collections in all the 
Catholic churches of the city are for the orphans. The Grace 
Institute is a new work of charity founded by Mr. William 
R. Grace, a former mayor of the city, and conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity, having for its object the training of poor 
girls, without distinction of creed, in cooking, laundry, and 
housework, in order to prepare and educate them competently 
for such domestic service as they may seek. 

The vast co-operation and distinctive effort on the part of 
the Catholic laity in all these great works of religion and char- 
ity are beyond praise. There is scarcely one of our charities 
in which there is not a lay band or association of Catholic 
gentlemen or ladies in deep sympathy and active participation. 
I could name Catholic ladies and gentlemen who regularly 
visit and carry spiritual and temporal religious comfort to the 
prisoners, the sick and the unfortunate in our hospitals, homes, 
asylums, and institutions of every kind, and to the inmates of 
the municipal institutions on the islands in the East River, and 
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the poor and the unfortunate in the cheerless tenement 
houses. The Helpers of the Holy Souls and the Little Sisters 
yf the Assumption are assisted in their works of angelic charity 
by ladies exalted and angelic like themselves, and so with every 





















Boys AND BUILDINGS AT MT. LORETTO. 


i work in which the clergy, secular and religious, and the various 
communities of sisters are so generously engaged. 

I need not speak of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and its participation in the healthy and. vigorous Catholic life 
of the metropolis. This city is the seat of the Particular, or 
central, council, with which are affiliated the conferences of the 
whole country, and thus the living pulse here is felt through- 
out the land. Besides this the society has here sixty-two local 
or parochial conferences, with a membership of twelve hundred 

who visit the poor at their homes, carry them spiritual 
and temporal relief, and labor for their redemption from the 
Pauper condition. They also visit the institutions on the 
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islands. There are also societies of ladies who provide cloth- 
ing and other alms for the Vincentian members to distribute. 

The subject of lay action in the church is one of the grow- 
ing questions of the day and of the future. One of the most 
distinguished laymen of our century said: “It is the duty of 
each of us, humble and obscure Christians as we are, to co- 
operate in the great action of the church upon society.” In 
the early church, when Christianity had to make its way among 
heathen and infidel nations and peoples, there was no work of 
Christian activity, except those that were sacramental and juris- 
dictional, in which the laity did not take an important part. Since 
the revolt of the sixteenth century and the more recent devel- 
opments of intercourse among the nations, the vast emigra- 
tions that mingle the peoples with each other, Christianity and 
the church are in positions similar to those of the three or 
four first Christian centuries. Take for instance a single fact: 
three hundred years ago St. Francis Xavier had to go to the 
Indies for their evangelization—now the peoples of the Oriental 
races come to us and are in the midst of us. How changed, too, 
is the situation that grows out of the fact of our environment 
with a hundred sects professing Christianity, and the growth 
even of the Oriental religions among Christian nations, including 
our own country. The church must meet such an emergency. 
In London there are to-day bands of educated Catholic lay- 
men announcing and explaining Catholic truths to mixed 
assemblies in the parks of that great city. In the first Catho- 
lic lay congress of America, assembled at Baltimore in 1880, 
one of the ablest and most interesting papers read was one on 
“ Lay Action in the Church,” by Mr. Henry F. Brownson. In 
New York the missions to non-Catholics are movements in the 
right direction, and will lead to vigorous lay co-operation. Our 
Catholic Truth Society, our Tract Societies, and Societies of 
St. Vincent de Paul, of the Holy Name, Benevolent and Tem- 
perance Societies, Catholic Knights of America, Young Men's 
Catholic Unions, Catholic Historical Societies, the Catholic 
Authors’ Guild recently organized in this city, and numerous 
sodalities and other devotional associations, in all which this 
city is so rich, will be able to render important aid to the work 
of the church. 

There is a feature in the church-corporation laws of New 
York which seems to recognize and favor lay co-operation in 
religious work. Inthe incorporation of Catholic churches there 
is provision made for two lay incorporators among five, the 
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other three being the bishop, the vicar-general, and the pastor. 
The control is well secured to the ecclesiastical members by 
their numbers and by their exclusive right to select the two 
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laymen. This provision of law affords an effective opportunity 
for securing the services in every incorporated church of lay- 
men of educational and business ability, of zeal and piety and 
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learning. When St. Alexander, Metropolitan of Jerusalem, and 
Theoctistus, Bishop of Czsarea, indignantly repelled an objec- 
tion to the active work of a distinguished layman in the 
churches in the third century, they alleged that it was the 
ancient and current practice of the church to invite the active 
co-operation of learned, zealous, and orthodox laymen in the 
Christian apostolate, going then even to the extent of preach- 
ing in the churches in the presence of bishops. 

The People’s Eucharistic League, a pious and devotional 
society of laymen, which had its first origin in America in 
New York, is a fit illustration of lay action in the church. It 
was first introduced amongst us by a pious lady, Miss Eliza 
Lummis. To promote increased and ever-increasing devotion 
to Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is its object. Who 
can visit our churches now and not notice the wonderful in- 
crease in the number of the silent worshippers before the 
tabernacle, the increase in daily and weekly communions, and 
the greatly enhanced manifestations of piety wherever the 
devotion of the Forty Hours takes place in a New York 
church. Gentlemen are as zealous in this, the central devotion 
of the Christian religion, as the more pious sex. Bands of 
ladies and gentlemen, in great numbers, alternate every hour 
in coming, going, and remaining in rapt devotion before the 
Blessed Sacrament, and present a spectacle pleasing to God 
and angels. The cathedral is the centre of this organization. 
At the last celebration of the Forty Hours’ Devotion in the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, the alternate bands of gentlemen 
continued the devotion during the entire night, so that the 
Lamb of the Tabernacle was not left for a single moment 
without his devout adorers. The Most Rev. Archbishop Cor- 
rigan is the Eucharistic League’s protector, Rev. Michael J. 
Lavelle is its director-general, Miss Lummis is its president, 
and also the editor of Zhe Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 
whose editorial department is under the supervision of Rev: 
Joseph H. McMahon. When will every Catholic church in 
Greater New York have its People’s Eucharistic League? 
When will every church in America have one? 

New York is from its peculiar advantages a great Catholic 
educational centre. The colleges of St. Francis Xavier, St. 
John’s at Fordham, and Manhattan College turn out every 
year a host of educated young men as graduates, and mostly 
residents of the city. Our male and female academies are very 
numerous and well equipped for their work. From these insti- 
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tutions are poured 
into the Catholic life 
of the city a stream 
of educated young 
men and women 
whose _ intellectual 
and moral training 
will keep the vital 
religious current of 
the community al- 
ways pure, fresh, and 
vigorous. 

But the educa- 
tional influences of 
New York are more 
widely felt as flow- 
ing from its parish 
schools, where the 
Catholic masses are 
educated both in the 
fundamental courses 
of secular education 
and in the principles 
of their religion. Hon. JosEPH F. Daty. 

The Catholics of 

New York, after contributing towards a most expensive system 
of public school education, have erected and maintain a vast 
system of Catholic parochial schools. In the city there are now 
approaching forty thousand children attending these fine Catho- 
lic schools. The emulation among the pastors in erecting and 
conducting them is spirited and noble. 

The average attendance at the parochial schools is 308 boys 
and 343 girls, making a total average of 651 children. There 
is eloquence in the fact that twenty-four churches have greatly 
exceeded this large average. 

It was my desire to speak particularly of our Catholic 
judges, lawyers, physicians, authors and writers, our merchants, 
and other professional and business men. But it is already 
apparent that our theme is too vast. I must now, however, 
mention the Catholic Club, whose ample and elegant club- 
house occupies one of the choicest sites in Fifty-ninth Street, 
opposite Central Park. The club sprang from the Xavier Union, 
was organized in 1871, having for its objects the promotion of 
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the best Catholic spirit among the Jaity, the study of Catholic 
literature and history, and the cultivation of union and social 
intercourse and refinement. It has one of the finest club-houses 
in the city, built in the early Italian Renaissance style, and pos- 
sessing every luxury and elegance of current American life. 
It has the finest and largest club library in this or any city. 
The presidency of the club is now held by the Hon. Joseph 
F. Daly, one of the judges of the New York Supreme Court, 
an ideal gentleman, jurist, and Catholic, who is ably seconded 
by the vice-president, a whole-souled typical Catholic layman, 
Mr. Oliver P. Buel, a zealous convert to our faith. 

What more appropriate and inspiring mention could I now 
make than that of St. Joseph’s Ecclesiastical Seminary, at Dun- 
woodie, near Yonkers, which was founded by and is the distinc- 
tive work and monument of the zeal and enterprise of our Most 
Rev. Archbishop? This splendid structure, crowning Valentine 
Hill, ample in dimensions, imposing and elegant in architecture, 
and equipped for its sacred purposes in the most perfect and 
modern manner, is the pride of the metropolitan city. Its de- 
partments of theology and philosophy are training one hundred 
aspirants to the sacred ministry, of whom eighty-four are of 
this archdiocese. The seminary possesses an excellent library 
of nearly twenty-four thousand volumes. It is conducted by 
those eminent educators of the clergy, the Sulpicians, with Very 
Rev. Edward R. Dyer as its able president. No greater service 
could any bishop render to his people for the promotion of 
religion and the higher Catholic life than the creation of such 
a splendid institution as St. Joseph’s Seminary. 
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THE LIFE OF SLEEP: 
BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


‘La Psychologie demeurera incompléte tant qu’elle ne tiendra pas compte de tous les 
faits Physiologiques.”—Maury, Le sommeil et les réves, p, 111. 


‘‘ITconfess . . . that to posit a soul influenced in some mysterious way by the brain- 
states, and responding to them by conscious affections of its own, seems to me the line of 
least logical resistance, so far as we have yet attained. . . , The bare phenomenon, how- 
ever, the immediately known thing, which on the mental side is in apposition with the entire 
brain-process, is the state of consciousness and not the soul itself.”—James, Principles of 
Psychology, vol. i. pp. 181-2. 


kB E are not among those who look regretfully to 

the past and sigh for*the good old days when 

people believed in fairies and hobgoblins, and 

when hystero-epileptics were put to death as 

witches. Without wishing to cast a slur upon 

our not distant ancestors, it will hardly be gainsaid that too 

many of them devoted over-much time to metaphysics and not 

enough time to physics. With a few exceptions the learned 

ones among them were as credulous as the o7 folloi, and with all 

our reverence for our great-great-grandfathers, we are thankful 

that we live in an age when natural science has come to the 

front, and when the vagaries of the nervous system are recog- 

nized as having nothing to do with witchcraft. Yet with all the 

progress we have made in the last century and a half, compara- 

tively few of us realize that there is a universe within us which 

we are only beginning to explore, and that the body of man, 

the master-piece of the Creator, contains more wonders than 
all the heavens within the sweep of the Lick telescope. 

It is strange, indeed, that so few people ask themselves, 
What is sleep? although many of us pass one-third of our lives 
in this mysterious state, which has been termed psycho-physio- 
logically the resting-time of consciousness. Before we pro- 
ceed to give the latest views on the subject, let us observe 
that our brain contains a mass of cells gathered into myriads 
of groups. From each group project two sets of nerve-fibres, 
known respectively as motor and sensory nerves, which com- 
municate with our five organs of sense as well as with every 
muscle and tissue in the body. The function of the motor 
nerves is to receive the impulse given to them by their cell- 
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group and to transmit it outwardly to an organ or muscle, where 
it is expressed in an action characteristic of the same; the sen- 
sory nerves have sensitive terminations, and are specially adapted 
to receive impressions from the outer world and to transmit 
these impressions zvwardly to the. cell-group to which they be- 
long. But besides these two sets of nerve-fibres, there is also a 
sub-division of the motor class known as the waso-motor nerves, 
which are distributed to the blood-vessels and serve to constrict 
or to dilate them according to the impulse imparted by their 
cell-group, and as the condition of the blood-vessels has, accord- 
ing to eminent authorities, a potent influence on sleep, the vaso- 
motor theory of sleep is to-day most widely accepted. 


MOSSO’S BALANCE. 


It has been discovered that at the approach of sleep a change 
takes place in the circulation of the blood; there seems to be 
a general relaxation of tone in all the skin or surface vessels of 
the body. These skin vessels—it is believed owing to the vaso- 
motor nerves losing their controlling power through fatigue—be- 
come enlarged, and this enlargement brings about a fall of arte- 
rial pressure, and this diminished pressure on the arteries causes 
less blood to flow into the brain. And that there is a diminished 
amount of blood flowing into the brain during sleep has been 
ingeniously illustrated by the Italian physiologist, Mosso. When 
a person is placed on what is called Mosso’s balance and drops 
asleep, the feet begin to fall, and the deeper the sleep the 
lower do the feet incline. Then, after about four hours passed 
in this state, the skin or surface vessels begin again slowly to 
contract and the contraction of these surface vessels increases 
the pressure on the arteries, and this pressure on the arteries 
becomes gradually greater and greater until finally the normal 
amount of blood in the brain is reached and sleep comes to an 
end. 

Here let us observe—for it may throw light on the vaso- 
motor theory of sleep—that during our waking hours the vaso- 
motor nerves (dilators and constrictors) are kept in ceaseless 
activity through the numberless sensory impulses which fall up- 
on them, and this activity may very well result after a certain 
length of time in a condition of fatigue. The vaso-motor centre 
loses its power to constrict the skin vessels, and these, as we 
have already remarked, being freed from its control, grow dilated, 
while the cerebral arteries, through the dilatation of the skin ves- 
sels, grow constricted and a comparatively bloodless state of 
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the brain is brought about, so that sleep ensues and lasts until 
through rest the vaso-motor centre recovers its tone—its power 
to constrict anew the skin or surface vessels. /u a word, the 
coming on and the passing away of sleep would seem to be intt- 
mately connected with a rhythmic relaxation and recovery of tone 
in the vaso-motor centre. 

An interesting fact to note with regard to sleep is that there 
is now a marked decrease in the carbonic acid eliminated by 
the body and a marked increase in the oxygen taken in, and 
this greater quantity of oxygen taken in may be viewed as a 
reserve supply to be drawn upon during our waking hours. At 
the same time the heart beats more slowly, our inspirations are 
lengthened, and the temperature of the body is lowered. The 
sweat-glands of the skin, too, act more energetically during 
sleep owing to the dilatation of the skin vessels; there is a more 
active perspiration, and the body is more inclined to become 
chilled than when we are awake. 

That certain changes take place in the blood during sleep 
there is little doubt, although we do not yet know positively 
what these changes are. We do know, however, that after a 
sleepless night the number of red corpuscles in the blood is 
greatly diminished, and as the function of the red corpuscles is 
to distribute oxygen through the body, we can well understand 
why loss of sleep is weakening, for the blood has become more 
or less impoverished through loss of oxygen. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF SLEEP. 


But while sleep has been termed the resting-time of con- 
sciousness, experiments show that the spinal cord, and the 
sensory nerves of the muscular system, do not sleep. We 
know too, by observation, that the motor nerves of the muscular 
system may remain active. Indeed, it would seem as if certain 
of the brain centres must stay more or less on the alert; other. 
wise how account for the fact that soldiers have been known 
to march while asleep, and that a duck will sometimes use one 
foot and keep paddling round and round while fast asleep? 
The brain may even do good work in this state; if we try to 
commit to memory some lines before we retire at night, we are 
often able to repeat these lines much better when we open our 
eyes the next morning. Here the original impulsion given to 
the brain has not altogether ceased while we were asleep. And 
to quote Professor James (Psychology, vol. i. p. 213): “The 
mother who is asleep to every sound but the stirrings of her 
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babe, evidently has the babe portion of her auditory sensibility 
systematically awake. Relatively to that, the rest of her mind 
is in a state of systematized anesthesia. That department, split 
off and disconnected from the sleeping part, can none the less 
wake the latter up in case of need; . . . (we) are forced to 
admit that a part of consciousness may sever its connections 
with other parts and yet continue to be.” We know too 
that a whisper, a touch, while it may not rouse the sleeper to 
full consciousness, can still reach him, albeit faintly, for the 
brain has been seen to increase in volume at a touch or a 
whisper, and the same increase in volume occurs during a dream, 
thus showing that there is for the moment a greater flow of 
blood into the cerebral arteries. * 


VARYING NECESSITIES FOR SLEEP. 


Good authorities maintain that a person with an active, 
highly developed consciousness does not need so much sleep as 
a savage or a semi-civilized person whose consciousness is 
not so highly developed; and one physiologist even goes so far 
as to believe that we may one day be able to do without 
sleep.t This, however, is extremely doubtful. Beings with a 


central nervous system who expend an intense energy through 
conscious life, cannot well repair the machinery—give the 
needed nutrition to the tissues—unless the anatomical basis 
of consciousness be allowed to move more slowly for awhile: 
a healthy mental existence presupposes integrity of the ner- 
vous system. We must sleep in order to be awake: these are 
twin conditions of life. But while a certain amount of physical 
work which causes a healthy fatigue is conducive to sleep, it is 
no less true that over-fatigue may drive sleep away. Here the 
increased heart-throbs have sent too much blood to the brain, 
and sleep will not come until the heart beats more slowly and 
until there is a contraction of the cerebral blood-vessels. The 
reason why too much head-work is not conducive to sleep is be- 
cause the over-strain causes too great an expansion of the 
blood-vessels of the brain; these become for the time being 
incapable of contracting; they are temporarily paralyzed, and 
until they do contract and until less blood flows into the brain 
sleep will not come. And we may remark that as the activity 
of the nervous system is vastly stimulated by light, darkness is 

* Blumenbach’s experiments on persons whose skulls were injured in such a way as te 


allow the brain pulsations to be visible. 
+ Girondeau, De /a circulation cérébrale dans ses rapports avec le sommeil, Paris, 1886. 
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always favorable to sleep; it shuts out the stimuli of the outer 
world and lessens the activity of consciousness. It is very in- 
teresting to observe ourselves falling asleep, although every 
one cannot do {this. And as there is a close kinship between 
waking life and dream life, so between dream life and delirium 
there is only a difference of degree; dreams and hallucinations 
have the same origin. We know that a vivid dream, especially 
if it be repeated, may take such a hold on a person that in his 
waking state he may not be able to get rid of the haunting 
vision which came to him in the dream state. Sometimes just 
as we are about to fall asleep, especially if we have been study- 
ing hard, curious, fantastic images appear, and these images are 
known as hypnagogic hallucinations. One writer, Griithusen, 
calls them the chaos of a dream, and they indicate cerebral 
congestion. Hypnagogic hallucinations would seem to mark 
the precise moment when our intelligence is withdrawing into 
the background; they form, as it were, the advance guard of 
true sleep. And these fantastic figures often assume more rea- 
sonable attitudes, take on a less unnatural aspect, as we drop 
further and further into perfect sleep, and they may then com- 
pose the background of an interesting scene in dream life. 
Maury says in his classic work, Le sommetl et les réves, p. 67: 
“. . . Je m’entends appeler par mon nom comme je fermais 
les yeux pour m’endormir; c’était 14 une pure hallucination 
hypnagogique; dans le réve qui suivit de prés mon nom me 
fut plusieurs fois prononcé.” 


THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 


And now when we are really asleep what a wonderful thing 
is the dream which comes to us! The long past may be 
brought to life again. Seemingly unbidden, some part of our 
brain is able to marshal our thoughts and our memories with- 
out the help of the will; and even as the insane person be- 
lieves in the reality of his hallucination—of his perception 
without objective basis, so does the dreamer believe in the 
reality of his dream. Indeed the dividing line between an in- 
sane person’s hallucination and a sane person’s vision cannot 
easily be drawn; sleep is a phenomenon which stands midway 
between sanity and insanity. 

Although authorities are not entirely agreed on the point, 
the better opinion is that even in the deepest sleep we have 
dreams; and that when we awake we are not able to 
remember them, is no good evidence that our sleep has been 
dreamless. Our dream may not be recalled until some time 
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afterwards, and Aristotle held that many of our actions in life 
have their origin in dreams. 

Persons with little intellect seldom dream, and as a rule 
blind persons dream less than persons with sight, while those 
who have lost the use of their eyes before their fifth year and 
during the time when the visual centre is being developed, do 
not see in dreams; they have no visual sensations. But if sight 
be lost after this age, the optic nerve is able to maintain its 
function and the blind person’s dreams scarcely differ from 
those of a person with sight. 





THE LAW OF ASSOCIATION IN SLEEP. 





During sleep the faculty of memory, instead of growing 
weaker and disappearing, may on the contrary grow stronger; 
in a dream we may sometimes recall an event which we had 
forgotten when awake. We may even continue in a second 
dream a scene or a conversation begun in a previous one. A 
sense impression may also cause a dream. Maury tells us how 
in experimenting on himself he requested a friend to provoke 
in him certain sensations the nature of which he was not to 
know beforehand. Accordingly after he had fallen asleep a 
bottle of cologne water was held to his nose, upon which Maury 
dreamt that he was in a perfumery shop; and this idea of 
perfumery evoked in him the thought of the East, and lo! 
he presently found himself in the shop of Jean Farina at 
Cairo. Albert Moll, in his interesting work on Hypnotism, says 
on page 196: “ The opinion that by far the greater number of 
dreams are induced by sense stimuli gains more and more 
adherents. This receptivity to stimuli which reach the brain, 
unregulated hy the consciousness and mistakenly interpreted, is 
a. phenomenon of both sleep and hypnosis.” And to show the 
link between a dream provoked in normal sleep and the wak- 
ing dream or hallucination of a mad person, let us say that 
Maury once heard an insane gentleman, whom he met on a 
steamboat, complain that a certain usurer who had ruined him 
was still pursuing him to do him further injury, and was at 
that very moment cursing him. Sure enough Maury did hear 
loud oaths; but it was one of the sailors who was swearing, 
and the unfortunate lunatic blended these real, objective sounds 
with his own inward, imaginary sensations. Here the phenome- 
non of auditory hallucination differs but little from that of a pro- 
voked dream. As Maury says, in the work we have mentioned, 
page 159: “. . . dans l’aliénation mentale et le réve il s’opére 
une confusion, une association entre le réel et l'imaginaire, entre 
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ce que l’esprit pergoit réellement du dehors et ce qu'il tire de 
ses propres créations.” Nor is it improbable that a compara- 
tive study of dreams and hallucinations may lead to the dis- 
covery of some of the laws which govern insanity. 

In regard to the sleep of intoxication, it is to be viewed as 
a pathological condition and is caused by an abnormal flow of 
blood to the brain. In the mad dreams of alcohol, of delirium 
tremens, the hallucinations of sight are constantly changing 
and assuming extravagant appearances. Professor Lastgue 
holds that in this form of delirium the frightful images are the 
very starting point of the disorder: “Le délire alcoolique n’est 
pas un délire mais un réve.”* 

And let us add that the most recent investigations of de- 
lirium tremens explain the very common visual hallucination of 
snakes in this disorder to be an abnormal condition of the blood- 
vessels of the retina. These blood-vessels are found to be dark 
and congested and are projected into the field of vision, while 
the turning, squirming movements of these projected blood- 
vessels do give them the appearance of snakes. 


MEMORY AND HALLUCINATION. 


It happens sometimes that an image or a face seen in a 
dream, or a perfume smelt in a dream, may be smelt or perceived 
for an appreciable time after we are awake. Here again we 
see the close analogy between a dream and a _ hallucination ; 
and as memory-pictures form the ground-work of hallucinations 
—‘ only what has passed in at the portals of sense can be re- 
produced ”’ +—so between a memory and a hallucination there 
is only a difference of degree; they are both quickened by the 
same mechanism. And the theory of hallucinations which is to- 
day very widely accepted is, that the brain-picture which origi- 
nally, normally came from wthout through the sensory nerves, 
here, owing to a morbid irritation of the sensory centres, comes 
from within: the image follows an inverse route, for it has been 
proved that the retina of the eye is placed bya hallucination of 
sight in the same physiological condition as it is placed in bya 
visual sense impression coming from the outer world.t A person 
who has a hallucination of sight (as when he declares he sees 
somebody that is dead and buried) does indeed experience a 
veritable sense impression; only, instead of coming as it origin- 
ally did (when he saw the person in life), from without to within, 

* Laségue, Arch. Gen. de Médecine, November, 188r. 


+ Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, p. 185.  t Max Simon, Le monde des réves, pp. 91-2-3. 
VOL, LXVII.—1I5 
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the impression now comes from within to without. And what 
is true of a hallucination of the sense of sight, is true of the 
other senses. In a word, subjective phenomena are connected 
with the same nerve-processes as when the organs of sense are 
outwardly, objectively stimulated ; every repetition of a past sen- 
sation is accompanied in the nerve elements by processes an- 
alogous to those brought about during the accomplishment of 
the primary and real sensation. 
HEREDITARY TENDENCIES MANIFESTED IN SLEEP. 

It is the belief of some physiologists that during sleep we 
may hark back, as it were, to an earlier stage of our existence ; 
our thoughts, our feelings may be the feelings and the thoughts 
of some remote ancestor. Laycock says in the /ournal of Mental 
Science, July, 1875: “. . . When men or animals manifest im- 
pulses of an unaccountable character, and experience pleasures 
and sympathies and pains and antipathies which seem to be out 
of relation to their culture and personal experience, or to the 
culture of the family or the race, whether in dreams or when 
waking, the source of these must be found in long past or an- 
cestral memories reproduced according to the law of reversion ; 
but being out of relation to the external conditions of the in- 
dividual, and not, therefore, developed by reflex action due to 
external impressions, they are not revived as knowledge.” 

And Marie de Manacéine, in her late interesting work on 
Sleep, pages 318 and 326, says: “ Every one sometimes dreams of 
acts, thoughts, and desires in direct contradiction with his whole 
character, his convictions and tastes; he dreams of things which 
cause him horror when awake and fill him with disgust. 

How can we explain such dreams? The explanation I would 
offer lies in the sleep of personal consciousness. As soon as a 
man’s personal consciousness is profoundly lulled and conse- 
quently inactive, all the tendencies transmitted by his farthest 
ancestors, which were latent in his waking consciousness, now 
begin to revive. . . . In the hereditary transmission of the 
characters of the physical and psychic organism—the continuity 
of the germ-plasm, as Weismann calls it, or the ideo-plasm, as 
Niageli terms it—nothing is lost. The forms which thought takes 
are organic and transmitted by heredity. Even characteristic 
gestures, special and peculiar traits, the characteristics of the 
hand-writing, of thought itself, are transmitted from one gener- 
ation to another. They are certainly transmitted unconsciously.”’ 

In the condition of the nervous system known as somnambu- 

lism we find the muscular system remaining wide awake. In this 
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curious sleep the sense of touch is abnormally keen, so keen 
that the tactile properties of objects may be connected: with 
their visible aspect—one property can at once suggest the other. 
Colors even, Professor Frank tells us, may sometimes be recog- 
nized by the touch of the sleep-walker ; and if true, this must be 
owing to temperature differences. The somnambulist may even 
perform his usual avocations, read, write, make calculations, etc.; 
but the better opinion is that, although his eyes may be open, 
he has no objective sight perceptions. If he be writing a com- 
position and you deftly slip a blank sheet of paper just like it 
in the place of the sheet he has been using, he will proceed to 
make corrections on the fresh sheet. Here the somnambulist 
has a_ hallucination of the environment, of the very object 
which the hyper-excitability of his sense of touch has revealed 
to him; you have removed the paper on which he was writing, 
but the exteriorized mental image is transferred to the fresh 
sheet. 
DUPLEX PERSONALITY. 

Perhaps an even more singular state than somnambulism is 
what is known as double personality.* Here one-half of our be- 
ing would seem to fall asleep while the other half stays awake 
and goes roaming off by itself. Good authorities hold that the 
anatomical substratum which unites the elements of general 
consciousness is here for the time being—through some abnor- 
mal weakness—in a state of inactivity, and the anatomical basis 
of union being for the moment inactive, each half of the brain 
acts as if it were a whole brain: the disjointed half becomes a 
subconscious whole. In double personality memory is also 
seemingly divided ; each condition—the normal and the abnor- 
mal—possesses a memory of its own, and while the person is 
in one state he forgets entirely what has happened in the other 
state. He is not at all aware of his double character, and it 
is not improbable that by double personality we may explain 
many cases of mysterious disappearance. 

Professor Wigan, in his interesting work—Zhe Duality of 
the Mind—maintains that every person has two brains, and his 
investigations have been followed up by Dr. Brown-Séquard and 
others, who see in the phenomena of epilepsy the working 
of the double brain. In epilepsy there is often a predispo- 
sition to an unequal mental development: the two hemispheres 
of the brain have not been equally educated, and hence arises 
a greater liability to brain exhaustion in one hemisphere than 


* For unconscious cerebration and the double self see the late interesting work, entitled 
Psychology of Suggestion, by Dr. Boris Sidis. 
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in the other, and in consequence of this exhaustion in one hemi- 
sphere comes the irresistible explosion of energy to which the 
name epilepsy is given. 

But if the reader wishes to learn more about this mysteri- 
ous state we recommend to him Dr. J. S. Morand’s work, Le 
Magnétisme animal; especially chapter xv. 


HYPNOTIC SLEEP. 

Having spoken briefly of normal sleep, of somnambulism, 
and of double personality, we conclude with a few words on the 
hypnotic sleep. The better opinion is that this peculiar patho- 
logical condition (artificially induced madness it has been called) 
is entirely due to suggestion; the suggestion theory of Dr. 
Bernheim is to-day much more widely accepted than the neurosis 
theory held by the late Dr. Charcot.* We believe that light may 
be thrown on the phenomena of hypnotism by self observation 
—by carefully observing the connecting links between normal 
life and hypnosis. We know that every person is more or less 
prone to let himself be influenced by the ideas of others; and 
if we expect a certain physiological or psychological effect to 
take place, the expected effect often does take place. A 
person who suffers from sleeplessness may often be put to sleep 
by drinking a spoonful of something which he has been told is 
a sleeping potion, yet it is perhaps only a little colored water. 
He sleeps because he expected to sleep. Here we see that to 
expect a thing to happen and to wish for it are essentially dif- 
ferent things. A person may wish for sleep, but it does not 
come because he does not expect it. Expectation may even 
produce a sense perception; sometimes as seon as we sit down 
in a dentist’s chair we begin to feel the pain of an operation, 
although the dentist has not yet touched the tooth. 


THE CLUE TO THE MAZE, 

What we say makes it clear that in order to produce a 
motor disorder in a person who is in a perfectly normal condi- 
tion, we must first of all draw his attention to what we wish to 
effect, and then make him firmly expect that it will be brought 
about. If we succeed, for example, in placing in the fore- 
ground of his thoughts the conviction that he cannot lift his 
arm, in many cases he will not be able to lift it. Here we 
have disturbed the man’s mental balance; he feels that his will 


* Dr. Charcot held that the phenomena of hypnotism are represented by three successive 
States, viz., rst, Catalepsy ; 2d, Lethargy ; 3d, Somnambulism, 
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power is weakened, and this feeling of weakened will power 
lessens more and more his power of resistance. He already 
doubts his own will power, and is ripe for further suscepti- 
bility to accept as true whatever else we may tell him. Now, 
this development of a weakened will power in himself, ac- 
companied by an increased faith in us, gives a clue to the 
wonderful things done in the hypnotic sleep through suggestion. 
In hypnotism the all-important point is to gain sufficient influence 
over the subject, to persuade him to have absolute faith in us. 
And let us observe that while in normal sleep a person is in 
touch only with himself, in the hypnotic sleep he is in touch with 
the one who has thrown him into this state. The subject has 
fallen into the hypnotic sleep with his mind wholly engrossed 
with the hypnotizer; he hears only what the hypnotizer says 
and accepts as true what the hypnotizer suggests. Nor are the 
effects developed through suggestion anything more than a dream 
evoked and directed by the hypnotizer. And in this condition of 
psychic hyper-excitability, in this marvellous dream-conscious- 
ness, all kinds of delusions may be suggested. The person 
hypnotized will drink vinegar for wine, he will take a broom- 
stick for a man, while well-defined reddenings, a burn, a blister, 


have been made to appear on his skin at the suggestion of the 
hypnotizer. 


BUT IS IT A SAFE CLUE? 

But while the better opinion is that the will is not en- 
tirely in abeyance during the hypnotic sleep, it would seem 
in every case to be set in action by an impulse coming 
from without--from the hypnotizer. But we have not space to 
say more on this deeply interesting subject, and we believe that 
we cannot do better than recommend the reader to read chapter 
xxvii. of James’s Psychology if he wishes to find the latest views 
on hypnotism. In a note to page 610, vol ii., Professor James 
says: “I must repeat . . . that we are here on the verge of 
possibly unknown forces and modes of communication. Hypno- 
tization at a distance, with no grounds for expectation on the 
subject’s part that it was to be tried, seems pretty well 
established in certain very rare cases.” 

That we stand on the threshold of wonderful discoveries 
relating to the physical basis of life, we do firmly believe. 
And among these discoveries none will shed more glory on 
natural science, none will be of greater benefit to humanity, 
than the one which will make clear to us the physiology and 
psychology of sleep. 








“GONSTRA ©EF ESSE MATREM.” 


Oh, show "Thyself our Mother! | eet the cry 
Of us, T'hy children, gain Thy listening ears ; 

Mourning and Weeping in this vale of tears, 

ln dreary banishment, to Thee we sigh, 

For help, for succor, still to Thee we fly, 

®ur loving Mother: all our hopes, our fears, 

ur griefs are known to T’hee : the Weary years 
Of exile: Mother! when we come to die, 

Be near us still, we pray Thee, for } is sake 
\W ho took our flesh from Thee e: in evry need, 

[n ev ry dange » Blessed 1 Mother, plead 

For us with th who deigned to undertake 

‘T'he burden of our sins, our chains to break: 


Mother, our Mother! hear and intercede. 
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THE NET IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
BY REV. HENRY E£. O'KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


NE night when wandering away from the town of 

Bognor, on the southern coast of England, I 

came upon the hut of a fisherman. The sea was 

very calm, the sky was very beautiful; the 

fisherman’s net was spread out on the shore; it 

had done its work for the day. The light was out, the fisher- 

man was asleep. He too had done his work for the day. The 

whole scene seemed a picture of that blessed night of rest 

which is to come; that hour when there shall be no deordina- 

tion anywhere in God’s universe, either upon the sea or upon 
the shore, by water or by land. 

This is not to-day’s picture! The fisherman is not asleep, 
but awake; we have not the cool shadow of the night, but the 
lurid fervor of the day; the sky is not decked with stars, but 
heavy with clouds; the sea is not still, but ruffled; the net is 
not upon the shore, but in the sea. What a marvellous figure 
is Christ’s parable of the net! The net is swamped below—is 
part of the sea; yet it retains its distinct nature—its own in- 
dividuality. So does the church, in relation to the world. 
Times there have been in the church’s history when, to the 
careless eye, it would be hard to find; when the world seemed 
all sea, and the church a net that had lost its moorings, a 
net sunk into the deeps with its precious freight. But, some- 
how, with the stakes firmly rooted upon the shore, with the 
durable fibre of the net attached thereunto, with the strength 
of some invisible hand, the captive fishes are slowly dragged to 
shore. This we must not forget. Rationalist historians do not 
give sufficient natural causes to explain this historical fact. 

Is it, then, extreme to say that we of the present have lost 
confidence in the divinity that preserves our mission ? 

Is it unsafe to say that what we call tempting providence 
is but superstition and human fear ? 

Is there anything irreverent in believing that we do not 
presume enough upon the divine power that is safeguarding 
the church—the stake that binds the net unto the shore? 
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The church’s principles are divinely protected. They are reflec- 
tions of God’s immutable nature. We have clinched every argu- 
ment for their support; they are expressions of the truth that 
shall live for ever, in spite of the buffeting of the fluctuations of 
time. The essence of religion is safe. It is indelibly sealed 
upon the church’s constitution by a stamp more impressive 
than man’s. Christ’s promise to the commonwealth of the 
church is of no value unless it holds good to-day! Therefore 
we may-broaden out methods of church work, make them more 
elastic, adjust them to new situations in modern thought, to new 
complications in modern history. Fishes are fishes all the sea 
over, as men are the same everywhere in the world. Yet fishes 
divide themselves into finny tribes, as do men into nations and 
different tongues. Fishes take on the color of the flood that 
stirs above them. They are affected by the vegetation that 
grows in the caverns of the deep. So do men vary, in tem- 
perament and racial characteristics. They are part of the in- 
stitutions of their countries, they are even influenced by 
climatic conditions. Likewise must it be with the church—a net 
cast into the sea and gathering together of all kinds of fishes. 
The church’s methods for the placing and drawing of the net 
must perforce differ with different circumstances. The church 
must be superior yet not opposed to the state, as the state 
must not be antagonistic to the church; but each must move 
in its own sphere. 

The Mediterranean, to the south of France, is quite unlike 
the blue waters of the Adriatic; as the Baltic Sea, to the north 
of Germany, is fringed with a country dissimilar from the Irish 
coast. By this is meant there is sometimes the danger of trans- 
planting foreign measures to effect a domestic cause. Italy and 
Spain are lands rich in poetry and sentiment, romance and 
melancholy, art and religion, where the women are easily beau- 
tiful and the skies ever soft, where every grain of dust is tinged 
with martyr’s blood and every treasure contains a sacred relic. 
In Spanish churches pretty children, clad in white and stream- 
ing flowers, dance before the tabernacle. The Italian festa is a 
national holiday, and the patron saint of the town the hero of 
the hour. These peoples are artistic. So is their religion. They 
live on ideals, they love heroes, they must have bright lights 
and florid music, color and form. 

With us religion is very often different—the country is practi- 
cal, the people cast in severer mould, Essentially we believe the 
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same truths; accidentally our applications are different. There 
are men in the church to-day who will not make compromises in 
little things, thinking that they are sacrificing principles. They 
will not relax the cords of the net to give way to the action 
of the waters. The consequence is that the church, in many 
places, is unduly under strain from the force of the current in 
the sea. They have no faith in the Fisherman who wove the 
web of the network of the church. It was so constructed that 
different streams of different tides—of different races—should 
flow through the threads of its meshes. It was made to ex- 
pand and contract with every dangerous eddy that whirls in the 
relentless sea. It is of the nature of church methods to yield to 
the pitch and violence, the dash and fretting of the waves. The 
fabric of the net was stitched to be worn upon the crest and in 
the trough of the billow. Its texture gives way with pressure 
and rises with the heaving of the swell. Shall we, then, make 
the net rigid until it snap? Shall we not see that the funda- 
mentals are few? That upon the outer margin of our line of 
work there is almost unrestrained liberty, the capacity to adapt 
to moving conditions in this new life and in these United 
States? Let us frame a law within the kingdom of our souls 
forbidding the importation of unsuitable modes of spiritual de- 
votion, exotic religious customs, certain books of asceticism that 
were written in a peculiar crisis of the church and can bear fruit 
only in another clime. The church’s majesty of ritual, its 
styles of architecture, must ever appeal to the esthetic sense ; 
but these are only shadows of the body. They enter into the 
region of emotion, and only indirectly touch the mind and 
the will of this age. 

Our mission is to emphasize the essentials of church work and 
to. widen out the accidentals. There are pressing problems all 
about us, ripe for solution. Men nowadays are not troubled by 
ripples on the surface; they strike down to the bed-rock of the 
stream. It is not so much that they will not believe in a truth, 
but they deny the objective existence of all truth. There are 
subtle difficulties of sociology, problems of justice, definitions of 
rights, limitations of ownership, brokerage and interest, usury and 
speculation, ill-adjustments of undeveloped departments of the- 
ology with reputed science, a more thorough understanding be- 
tween moral ethics and medical knowledge, questions of crime 
and heredity, the rights of life as against the agents of de- 
struction, grades of intensity of sin in different complexions of 
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body, the relative power of the will in diseases like kleptoma- 
nia and dipsomania. These are but a few of the objections, and 
superficial answers to them will not do. Men say we are nar- 
row, and sometimes they are right. We believe the net to be 
fragile and the sea too treacherous; we are morbidly timid. 
We will not slacken the cords of the net to the shifting of the 
sea, but we strain and pull even against the hand that holds 
the church. The pressure of recent events obliges us even to 
humiliate ourselves to meet these new changes. We shall never 
properly be understood upon the subject of education until we 
make it clear that we are not seeking to destroy the present 
system, but rather looking for some method that shall secure 
moral discipline to the young. The ignorant will ever distort 
our motives until we show that our centuries of traditional 
teaching do not prevent us from bowing in reverence to the 
advances of modern pedagogy. These are simple instances, 
touched merely in passing—brief references to occasions in 
which we are driven to make legitimate concessions to the 
enemy, to force him to appreciate our attitude of mind. 

If space were at hand, much could be said of that essential 
life of the church which never changes—that deeper life of 


God’s spirit in the church which is immutable, since the Being 
of God is ever the same. However, enough has been asserted 
to rid us of the awful fear of being misinterpreted in making a 
very serious distinction between what is of the church and 
what are merely the human methods in the presentation of the 
church’s truth. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE IN CITIZENSHIP. 
BY ROBERT J. MAHON. 


= E.can forgive the man who parts with .us, leaving 
the old road when it becomes. obstructed, and 
seeking some new route that promises good 
is Y travelling and a short journey. He will sadly 
pommrrrRAN, Miss the old landmarks, and the familiar holes 
and difficulties that marked the progress of the old journeyings ; 
still he may reach his destination much earlier in the day. 
But let him undertake to reach his political end by any other 
than the party way, and the thorough-going party men _ will 
never pardon him. He may forsake his political creed and 
take up another, may abandon his party to join the opposing 
one, and there will be charity for his offences; but when he acts 
on his political convictions independently of party, he commits 
the unpardonable sin of mugwumpery. 

Looking back at the long-continued efforts for higher ideals 
within the parties, and measuring their scant results, it does 
not seem strange that men who think alike are now wise 
enough to make a new venture on their own account. The 
familiar promises of reform within the parties, of broadening 
primary entrances, of meeting the better element in the true 
spirit of harmony, and the like, have usually sufficed to prevent 
any wandering from the old party road; and some expert 
politicians still believe they will yet do their accustomed work. 
But now that a new way has been found, and one seeming so 
much more convenient and decidedly more effective than the 
old, it becomes a cause for unusual alarm in the party councils. 
For it is now feared that the new way will look so easy and 
so direct that it will soon become the popular and sensible 
direction of political activity. 

When we cast about for the causes of the remarkably popu- 
lar disposition to act politically without regard to party organ- 
izations, we find a fertile literature on the subject. It has even 
come about that the courts have had occasion to discuss the 
topics, and we can offend no one if we quote a decision of 
the Supreme Court of this State which has been adopted and 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals: 


if 
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STRONG LANGUAGE FROM THE SUPREME COURT. 


“Tt is a part of the history of the State, that at the time 
our present election statute was first enacted municipal govern- 
ment had generally fallen and settled into the control of dis- 
honest and criminal persons, who were mere politicians by trade 
and without any lawful occupations, and who had no interest in 
government or in politics, except to obtain opportunity to en- 
rich and aggrandize themselves by looting the public treasury. 
They obtained and held such control by means of their control 
of party organizations, and by a system of voting which ex- 
posed the voter to the oversight and strong influence of such 
organizations at the polls. In this way they were enabled to 
nominate and elect to high office, not themselves but indi- 
viduals of better name and fame, willing, however, to be their 
mere tools when elected, and to place allegiance to those who 
thus put them in honorable office above official obligation and 
duty to the community. The government of many of our 
cities had in this way become so low, base, and corrupt that 
no account of the like could be found in past history except 
in the case of governments and nations which were fast 
tottering to their fall, either from the general moral debase- 
ment or the general despair of their citizens. It was with the 
avowed purpose of helping the electors to lift government out 
of this condition that our election statute was passed. Its 
object was to make independent nominations and independent 
voting not only possible but easy ; to enable every one to vote 
freely according to his manhood and conscience. Such object 
was expressed in its first title, which designated it as ‘An act 
to promote the independence of voters at public elections.’” 
(In re McCloskey, 81 State Rep., 295.) 


THE DEFECTS OF THE PRIMARY SYSTEM. 

But taking a more cheerful view of the situation and pass- 
ing over the more glaring offences of some of our public 
servants, we can readily find another and most potent cause 
for the new departure. Many are now taking the view that 
the party method of trying to maintain representation by the 
primary, is about as antiquated and worthless as the old system 
of peddling ballots that would now seem so absurd. The 
primary election does not seem to have any practical value in 
modern days for thickly settled communities, in getting at the 
actual desires of the people. The average citizen, fairly willing 
to do his duty as a citizen, will not go to it. In the cities, where 
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neighbors are not known to one another, it can amount to no 
more than the bringing together of a mass of people who have 
few interests in common. The poor and the rich, and all the 
various degrees between, are supposed to meet at long inter- 
vals for a purpose that will be, or at least has been, generally 
defeated. Under ordinary circumstances the brusque and the 
daring have had more weight than the wise and the decent. 
A certain class could always be counted upon, and it is said 
that they graced the meetings of both the great parties. And 
even should it come about that attendance became general, 
what would it avail? Before any practicable good would come 
of it the practice would have to be continued for a long time, 
and in all parts and districts. Many things would happen that 
would so disgust the citizen as to force him into quitting. It 
would be practical politics of the sharpest kind, a duel between 
the selfish and the unselfish with boisterous harangue, insult, 
and low ridicule as the principal weapons. Few men will under- 
take to cope with the primary if they have to meet these 
difficulties. Sensible men prefer the limited express to the slow 
accommodation train—especially if the passengers in the latter 
are given at times to horse-play. If it is well known that the 
people as a whole will not go to the primaries, and thus make 
the party organizations actually representative, ordinarily intel- 
ligent men will not waste further effort in that direction. 
There is no positive command that the only way must be va the 
primary. If any decent practicable method is at hand by 
which the real intent of the people can be expressed, it would 
seem to be right to try it. The professional politicians have a 
suspicious love for the old-fashioned primary, well knowing that 
the people have always avoided it, and cannot be dragged out 
of pleasant homes to meet the hurly-burly of preordained 
defeat, or the mechanical operation of prearranged unanimity. 

The new way of nominating by petition is at least one prac- 
tical, workable plan of getting at the wish of the people. If 
they will not go to the petition, it can be taken to them. It 
costs time, money, and effort as the law now stands; and if the 
few will pay for the benefit of the many, it is likely that the 
practice will continue in spite of its many difficulties. In effect, 
it is the carrying of the primary to the people. The recent 
contest in New York City has proven its great strength and 
popularity by beating a great political party, the victor of the 
preceding election. The expert politicians see its great possi- 
bilities, and are rushing over one another with all sorts of 
claimed reform methods for the discarded primary. 
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Perhaps the best feature of the new independentism is that 
it dwells almost exclusively on honest administration, as against 
mere legislative reforms. The several parties have a great 
fancy for demanding new legislation without an equally brave 
desire for enforcement. It becomes the old story of mislead- 
ing the people, perhaps unwittingly, by pretending that statutes 
are automatic. A new broom is no more effective than an 
old one unless an active person handles it. And it is more 
the enforcing of law, rather than the making of it, that needs 
improvement. The general public has an imperfect conception 
of the extent of official lassitude suffered through non-enforce- 
ment of existing statutes. We are taught to reverence law, as 
the command of the whole people for the public good, and by 
its very majesty it is supposed to compel respect; and we are 
loath to believe that public officers handle it with scant cour- 
tesy at times. The old-fashioned notion that officials were the 
instruments and not the masters of the law is often assailed 
by some assumed right to interpret the law according to the 
whim of some man or class of men. Thus we have some ad- 
ministrators claiming to exercise a superior wisdom when they 
make some law inoperative or suspend it in special cases. 
Excluding from consideration the solicitude shown to special 
classes at times, the liquor trade and illicit enterprises founded 
on vice and prohibited by law, there is besides this feature of 
local statesmanship, a very large degree of unnoticed voluntary 
non-enforcement. It is matter of common knowledge, however, 
that high officials strain human ingenuity to evade the competi- 
tive civil service. The cheapest trick or sham will be used to 
override it, and the courts are often kept busy undoing the 
wrongs wrought by otherwise self-respecting officials. 


ONE MASTER AND ONE TEST. 

Another feature which commends the new departure to many 
people is that it recognizes but one master—the whole people; 
and but one test—the oath of office. To draw from all the people 
it must of necessity be non-partisan with respect to office. 
The candidate is supposed to stand for the people, as distin- 
guished from a party or several parties. The latter-day pub- 
licist makes a sharp distinction between non-partisanship and 
multi-partisanship ; defining the one as the non-recognition of 
party, and the other as the recognition of several parties, In 
practice, it is claimed that men will be selected for public duty 
on their merits, without regard to the benefit the appointment 
would give the party; and dismissed when they appear incom. 
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petent, in spite of any great importance as party workers. Any 
other plan would, of course, be gross deception. You cannot 
get a man to join you in an independent movement if, after 
victory, you use patronage to build up a national party which 
he opposes; that is, he won't repeat the experience. He will 
tolerate much rather than be the open victim of a trick. 

Thus, it is claimed that the non-partisan plan is particularly 
applicable to villages and cities. The great party organiza- 
tions do not differ in principle or practice as to the administra- 
tion of municipal corporations Each party declares itself to 
be the more honest and the more capable, and each uses or 
wants to use the patronage of city control for the pecuniary 
benefit of its workers and contributors. Party platforms, made 
to sound the death-knell of official abuses, become weak instru- 
ments when once the practical party men begin the distribu- 
tion of their favors. Even the unselfish and the honest patriots 
feel a glow of pleasure in the doling out of the loaves and 
fishes, for they believe that success begets success and state 
and nation will be their next publical advance, and the com- 
monwealth will thus be guarded. When both the great parties 
adopt the same plan, have the same aim, and are prone to the 
same vice, the difference between them on local affairs depends 
wholly on the partisan point of view. 

When official sustenance favors your party you are not so 
sensitive to public scandals as when the other side is growing 
fat on similar nourishment. But when patronage is not used to 
strengthen any party, men of all parties will join an indepen- 
dent movement that promises well. It will be said that some 
one must hold office, and that members of parties, being pro- 
bably better known, will get them, and thus patronage will go 
to the parties. But this is the seeming of something not real. 
If party organizations are not taken into account in making 
appointments, there will be no party patronage. -Scattering ap- 
pointments among several members of a party without respect 
to the dictum of the organization, is more demoralizing in prac- 
tical politics than absolute exclusion from office. It injures 
party discipline and shakes the authority of leaders, and the 
like. 

THE LOGIC OF PLACE, 

All who are not so-called political amateurs have abiding 
faith in the persuasive argument contained in an appointment 
to office. And logically, those selecting men for public place 
become a fount of political wisdom, develop into leaders, and 
thus make a strong organization. Large cities are the great 
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feeders for this kind of party development. This is so gener- 
ally recognized that leading men of both parties regard the 
control of cities as of the highest practical importance. And 
as it is a good thing in one sense for the party, it is nursed 
and developed until its many ramifications touch the most un- 
expected places. The party organizations have extended the 
plan and scope of distribution so as to take in employment 
under the large corporations and contractors and merchants 
having business with city governments. Men now seeking em- 
ployment of that kind go to district leaders of the several 
parties instead of seeking the employer. The only fair infer- 
ence is that the corporations, merchants, and contractors ex- 
pect favor in return from the party organizations. ‘The mak- 
ing of new places goes on without end, and some have offices 
with invisible duties. Certain public servants think so well of 
some of their brethren in that fraternity that salaries are to be 
raised, and special legislation can be had for the purpose of 
making it legal in a formal sense. Special classes of place- 
holders form an association and “employ counsel” to watch 
their interests; the cause of one being thus made the concern 
of all, and with the tax-payers at a disadvantage. And all 
this while the people are crying of “hard times”! As non-par- 
tisanship cannot adopt these features of government except for 
self-destruction, it gains considerable credit with all except the 
official class; for these latter fully realize that the surest means 
of gaining and holding office obtain in the strict party organ- 
ization. 

You will find extreme parties who will have none of non- 
partisanship, although unable by themselves to attain any prac- 
tical success. They believe in keeping up a losing fight from 
one generation to another, as a sort of highly moral protest. 
They will say that this formal contest will at least keep the 
organization intact, and thus perform one funetion of party. In 
this they find many supporters among unselfish and sincere peo- 
ple. Excluding the suggestion of any sinister motive, the prac- 
tice is at best a mere contest for organization purposes, and 
wholly unmindful of the real end for which @ political organiza- 
tion is supposed to work. It is an absolute contradiction to 
the true party policy of seeking the best attainable good. And 
yet the same party men will harshly criticise the Prohibitionists 
for similar wilfulness, although having a highly moral motive. 
The only terms on which these extremists will join an indepen: 
dent non-partisan uprising is on a parcelling of the offices, or 
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what they term in more dignified phrase a “recognition of the 
organization.” And in default of such a compromise they are 
quite content to keep up a hopeless fight on their separate ac- 
count. Of course this is not political controversy, but a mere 
contest for offices, or at least some of them, on the old “ benefit 
to party” plan. 


GOVERNOR FLOWER’S ARRAIGNMENT. 


In an interesting paper aimed at non-partisan movements 
(Forum, July, 1897) ex-Governor Flower draws the familiar pic- 
ture of this harmonizing, on the spoils plan, of repellant ele- 
ments and principles : 

“A succession of conferences follows; the first. difficulty 
encountered being, as a rule, not any difference among the par- 
leying representatives as fo the principles or issues of the cam- 
paign—/for those are usually left to the original non partisans— 
but a difference as to the proportionate representation of the 
various political organizations on the ticket, and as to the avail- 
ability of the names suggested for candidates.” 

Mr. Flower was describing the independent movement in 
New York four years ago, and reasonable men will admit its 
general accuracy. But in a moment of unconscious jest he con- 
tinued: “ The ticket is nominated, not in convention by dele- 
gates duly chosen after public notice, but in a club corner by 
self-appointed nominaiors.” If we can place any faith in current 
political literature of the highest class, we are led to believe 
that local party nominating does not require more than the sin- 
gular number. But if a goodly number of nominators are re- 
quisite for independent‘ nominations, it will be observed that 
much progress has been made in four years. The recent nomi- 
nations in New York are said to have had at least five hundred 
nominators in each assembly district, each of whom took the 
trouble to sign his name five times, and swear to his qualifica- 
tions as well. This the statute required, for the partisan legis- 
lators who allowed the law to pass were extremely careful that 
independent nominations by express statute could not be less 
generally representative. But no wise people will quarrel with 
any one man if he by some magic perspicacity selects a 
candidate whose name suggests honest government, fair treat- 
ment, and the intelligent support of the people; providing 
always that after victory the then official does not depend un- 
duly on the talents of the magician nominator. It would be 
human to bend the will and yield to the judgment of the man 
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having such remarkable power of political divination. And then 
there is a debt of gratitude due from the nominated which 
ordinarily demands a large measure of reward lest it be said 
that the people are ungrateful, for they it is who pay these 
debts. 
NEGATIVE EVIDENCE. 
e 

These suggestions naturally lead the mind to a frank admis- 
sion by Mr. Flower of some prevailing public wrongs generally 
considered as part of our political system: ‘‘ The success of the 
party in state and national contests has frequently been pre- 
vented by having to carry this heavy burden of administrative 
sins heaped up by local political adherents who, treacherous to 
party name and party principles, have used the party name to 
promote private plunder.” Then with equal frankness the non- 
partisan plan is unwittingly commended in these words: “I be- 
lieve that the net result of the non-partisan movement 
has been of distinct advantage, in some respects, to the people 
of New York; but its merits have been confined to the services 
of a comparatively few men who have conducted their offices 
with conspicuous fidelity and intelligence.” y 

We find cordial support for non-partisanship in these quota- 
tions because the officials he commended were the only men 
appointed, as every one knows, without regard to party organ- 
izations. Mr. Flower suggests the usual remedy, of a more gen- 
eral interest and direct action by the people in party affairs, 
eliminating that which is offensive and rehabilitating party in- 
tegrity; but he nowhere points to any practical work or means 
by which this much-desired result is to be had. Presumably, 
he would on special request refer us to the primary. 

Before taking leave of this ingenuous argument against non- 
party action, we cannot fail to notice the unusual view taken 
by it of party purposes: 

“In the great cities of New York and Brooklyn, where se 
large a proportion of the voters are of foreign birth, and where 
there are so many ignorant persons easily swayed by un- 
American influences, the restraint laid upon that element by 
the powerful political organizations, with their clubs and 
workers in every election district, has many times been the 
greatest protection to good government in those cities, and must 
still continue to be to the government of Greater New York. 
To encourage political independence among the ignoraft and 
vicious, and to break down the power of political organizations 
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which hold these in check, is to stimulate anarchy and to open 
the way for socialistic attacks upon property. The possible 
evils of partisan government had better long be endured than 
to incur any risk of delivering the city over to the power of 
such dangerous elements.” 

If the party is really to serve as a shield, or as a strainer, 
one’s attention naturally,turns to the character and public dis- 
position of the man or men holding and using this peculiar 
party instrument. When we have discovered whether they are 
in fact responsible to the people, are acting under an official oath, 
have patriotic instincts, or are blessed with a high ideal of public 
duty, then we have a more accurate idea of this auxiliary 
government. But it is to be hoped that in a democracy of intel- 
ligent citizenship, and surely ours is claimed to be such, one 
would as lief admit autocracy as to publicly avow the exercise 
of such bureaucratic powers as these would be. As against 
this, Jefferson’s professed trust in the people comes like a gust 
of fresh air. 

ROSE-COLORED VIEWS. 


It is trusted that the misfortunes said by professional party 
men to follow in the wake of independent movements, whether 
non-partisan or multi-partisan, will not come to pass. Political 
freedom cannot be said to be harmful in a true democracy, 
and its wider growth will be feared by none who are in a 
good state of health and understand true democracy. To the 
parties it seems to promise hitherto unseen benefits. The drum 
of the independent and the bugle of the belligerent non-partisan 
have called out from decent, intelligent firesides a good quality 
of active citizenship. Men are now taking a most active part in 
politics who wouldn't have touched the subject before. The 
influential middle-class are taking hold of the machinery that 
moves the state, and they seem to like it. And what seems 
most favorable is, the permanent enthusiasm of a large body 
of voluntary workers without axes to grind, and no leaders to 
serve. All these will naturally act within their parties on all 
State and national matters, and as an acting part of the 
organizations will put new life where it is most needed. But 
elbowing themselves very noisily to the front, we shall find 
others, mere mercenaries at heart, masquerading under the 
cloak of good citizenship; some bearing good names that 
help to confirm the disguise, all of them ready to abandon 
their professed principles the moment personal gain can be 
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best served. It proves nothing, of course, but gives a handy 
weapon of attack to those of the same kind who follow the 
usual and surer route to personal preferment, va the party 
organization. 

The attractive feature in the movement is the idealist, as 
willing to preach from the cart-tail as from the dignified opera- 
house platform; as earnest with a score of chance listeners as 
with a thousand. The sputtering lantern and red fire are his 
beacons of welcome, and a single convert will be taken as a 
substantial gain. Interrupt his discourse, and he will thank you 
for the attention; he then knows that you listen. He is of no 
special class, condition, or creed; he may be a baker, a printer, 
a lawyer, or a merchant. I have seen each of them in turn 
mount the politico-educational truck, and have heard them talk 
with that certain inspiration of eloquence—sincerity. To the 
plain people they claim a special mission: as to all who have no 
relatives in places or expecting places, to all who would have 
men seeking work go direct to the employer for it, and to all 
who want government on its merits and from its officials. For 
there is a rare pleasure in talking directly to the people on 
that which is so directly important to them; and when there 
is truth in what is preached, one begins to feel in some sense 
akin to the brotherhood of man. 

All substantial advances were once ideals. And, as the peo- 
ple take them up, they assume practical shape and become real 
to all. The so-called idealists of to-day may become the wise 
leaders of to-morrow. They will look at the preliminary re- 
pulse as the mere forerunner of substantial, permanent victories. 
They will tell you that Bunker Hill was a defeat for Prescott’s 
men, but might have been a victory had the American forcés 
been more homogeneous; that the colonists gathered new cour- 
age when they saw that British valor had been made to yield 
twice that day to American arms behind the rail fences; and 
that a stubborn, persistent campaign soon after drove the 
British out of Boston. They would rather spread the principle 
broadly among the people than be satisfied with the temporary 
success or defeat at an election. 

As it is, the non-partisan idea has in a few years become 
practical enough to be feared. It is now regarded rather as 
respectable than as foolish, and ridicule has given way to abuse, 
as a more effective weapon of party defence. But whatever 
may be the actual outcome, it cannot harm American politics. 
In a free land none can be, politically, too free. 
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IN THE PARISH OF THE SACRED HEART.—IIL. 


BY MARGARET KENNA. 
“T AM THE CAPTAIN OF MY SOUL.” 
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WAS it an 

“April shower, 

: ihe ai ~~ or was the parish of 

AM ye the Sacred Heart whispering 

(™ its prayers? 

f } A shower it was, for as little Tom 

x ‘+/. and Molly ran into the garden to plant 

Za —- yw a paper of mignonette the last rain-drops 

if were still clinging to the grape-leaves, and 

when a blue-bird hopped on the old vine they fell tinkling like 
dream-bells. 

When the mignonette was scattered over the dark earth the 
two little people paused a moment in the twilight, wondering 
what the harvest would be. 

“T choose to take the first bunch to Miss Agnes, for Our 
Lady’s shrine,” said Molly. 

“No, Molly, I choose to take it.” 

“No, Tom, I’m going to take it. I’m the oldest.” 

“I’m the youngest,” said Tom; “but isn’t it my mignon- 
ette?” 

“Isn't it mine, too? Tom, you ought to be ashamed!” 

“Molly, so ought you!” 

* But you’re only a little boy!” 

“You're only a little girl! Molly, do you think mamma 
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would like you to behave like this to your only little brother 
in the world?”’ 

“ And what would mamma think if she knew you would treat 
your only little sister this way ?.” 

Now they paused. 

“ Molly,” said Tom very softly, “ you may take the mignon- 
ette to Miss Agnes.” 

“No, Tom; thank you just as much, dear, but you must 
take it.” 

“No, Molly—” Tom’s voice was sad. 

“ But, Tom, you promised mamma to be good!” 

“ That’s why I want you to take the mignonette, Molly.” 

“But, Tom, that’s why I want you to take it. I promised, 
too!” 

Tom sighed so that his soul almost escaped the little blue 
sailor-waist. 

“Well, Molly, I suppose we can’t both be good.” 

“T’ll let you be good, Tommy,” said Molly gloriously, “ but 
—I wonder what mamma will think of me!” 

“No, Molly, you can be good. You’re my only little sister 
in the world!” 


“Tom,” said Agnes la Garde, when April was almost over, 
“don’t forget you promised me some mignonette. We shall 
have bride-wreath and lilac, but I want a handful of your 
mignonette for fragrance. So see that it is up and blooming,” 
she added caressingly to the little fellow, “and Our Lady will 
not forget you.” 

Tom looked up at Miss Agnes with a silent, beautiful smile. 
As the glistening April days chased away into fragrant April 
nights, he forgot the joy of sacrifice. He forgot Molly. He 
wanted to take the» mignonette to Miss Agnes, with his love. 
In some strange way she foreshadowed to his little heart the 
sweet Lady for whom flowers bloomed. Through the long win- 
ter the shy delight of handing her this little bunch of mignon- 
ette had haunted him and held back his arm when it ached to 
do a deed of war upon some one of his own doughty kind. 
Last year he had pledged himself to the blossoming of this 
dainty flower for the first of May. He was a good. gardener, 
but not as good as the sun and the sudden, blithe showers. The 
mignonette now stood waiting. 

At sundown, on the first of May, he went into the garden 
with the scissors. Molly was not there. No one was there 
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but the blue-bird -and the old grapevine. But a voice said, 
loud enough for the blue-bird to hear: 

“And what would mamma say, if she knew you would treat 
your only little sister this way?” 

The blue-bird heard—and so did little Tom, with the bouquet 
in his hand. Oh, it was hard! In battle there is a general, on 
a big white horse, to point the way, but in every-day marches, 
like this one of. little —Tom’s, the heart must needs be its own 
leader. The mignonette was all of life to him to-day—and a 
day was long to little Tom. 

He ran around to church, smelling the bouquet as he went. 

Agnes had not come yet. He thrust the flowers in a glass, 
and, finding a scrap of paper, printed his message: 

“ Here is the mignonette, Miss Agnes. Molly sent it. 

Yours truly, Tom.” 

O little Tom with the blue eyes, no general rode before 
you ona big white horse, but you won in your first engage- 
ment ! 


A PARISH CHILD. 


As John Martin was passing the church he heard a child’s 
voice in the vestibule : 

“Lie down, Victor, and wait for me. I’m going in to make 
a visit to my Blessed Mother.” 

It was his little Mary. 

Victor curled himself up in the sunshine, and when the child 
had flashed up the aisle to Our Lady’s shrine, John walked in 
and sat in the darkness near the door. He was a very tall 
man, in a long black coat and black trousers. His hair was 
white, his shoulders bent, and his cheeks were red and scarred. 

It was long since he had been in the little church. A great 
sadness came over him there. It was a day in spring-time and 
he could smell the apple-bloom and hear the robin in the 
tree. To his thirst the bird’s song was like a spring of living 
water, murmuring in the silence. He thought of the roses he 
had seen blossom and die on the little white altar, and he 
thought of the gladness of his youth. 

Only a few bars of sunshine separated him from little Mary. 
She was kneeling very still, with her hands folded. A parting 
beam of sunlight fell on her, silvering her face and making her 
white dress shimmer in the dusk. John slipped one or two 
pews nearer, and shaded his eyes with his hand as he watched her. 

Was she a miracle of marble, or his own little child? 
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“Sweet Mary, papa was drunk again last night and mamma 
cried herself to sleep. O sweet Mary!—you don’t care if I 
call you by.your first name, do you? Mamma says I must say 


** JOHN SAT IN THE DARKNESS NEAR THE DOOR.” 


Miss to Miss Agnes, but in heaven it’s different. I don’t say 
Mister to our Lord. I just say: 


Little Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look on me, a simple child. 


Well, sweet Mary, please help mamma. Do you know me? I 
am little Mary Martin.” 

In the dusk little Mary went tiptoeing down the aisle, and 
Victor barked for joy. 

Her father went to the communion-rail, and, searching for 
the marks her dimpled knees had made in the dust, he knelt too 
and prayed. 

How different the prayers of innocence and guilt! He al- 
most sobbed the words out and his tall frame trembled. 

“Sweet Mary, I am little Mary Martin’s father. Have pity 
on me and help me to keep the vow I take. Let me die rather 
than taste drink again. Pray for me, my Blessed Mother, for 
little Mary’s sake!” 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 


The parish house used to be a little gray cottage under the 
maples. The trees were so close together that, in summer, they 
made a solitude almost sad. A sunbeam there was as mysti- 
cally bright as a sunbeam in some dim cathedral. But the birds 
found it gay enough. They came at the sound of Father Sal- 
vator’s voice, not one but all—robins, blue-birds, swallows, red- 
birds, sparrows were rivals for his love. 

It happened more than once that as he was walking up and 
down the garden path saying his office, a red-bird flew upon 
the gilt leaves of his breviary and even walked over the black 
and red letters. Sparrows lighted upon his shoulders, and 
when once a blue-bird’s nest was rifled, she brought the last 
little fledgling and put it into his pocket. When the Angelus 
rang they knew that it was crumb-time, and they flew to the 
porch and waited for him. He always came, and the good and 
the bad received the same bounty from his hands. There are 
bad as well as good amongst the birds, so Father Salvator says, 
for one of the frequenters of his feast is a black-bird with a 
white feather in its wing. Mr. Blackbird, he says, has grown 
gray in serving the world. He is like St. Francis among them, 
and his tenderness goes like a golden text into their little hearts. 

A child came down the garden-path one summer day. It 
was little Mary Martin, and above her head the leaves parted 
to let the blessed sunlight warm her delicate white cheeks. 

“Father,” she said, “mamma wants you to say Mass for 
Grandada to-morrow, please.” 

There is music in the world when Mary Martin speaks. 
She holds out an envelope now with the offering in it. Father 
Salvator takes it, and then, as she is running down the gar- 
den-path, he calls. He always calls little Mary back at the 
last moment. She comes with a faint blush of delight. 

“Mary,” he says, “do you believe in broken hearts?” 

“I don’t know, father,” little Mary answers shyly. 

“Do you believe a bird could have a broken heart ? 

“T don’t know, father.” 

“Yes, you do know. Why don’t you know?” 

“T don’t know, father.” 

This time she laughs. 

“Well, sit down; I want to tell you a story.” 

Little Mary sits down on the edge of the porch. Her bare 
feet do not touch the ground, but the long grass tickles her 


” 
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‘“HE IS LIKE ST. FRANCIS AMONG THEM.” 


toes. Like a little bog-trotter from Connemara, more than like 
an American child, is this innocent Mary. Her brown feet 
know the hot ways of the town, and the baker, the butcher, 
the candle-stickemaker know her meagre little marketings for 
her mother, who, like all the Irish, finds the glory of God in 
poverty. Father Salvator knows her well—this pathetic mother 
of little Mary, and will swear to her goodness in any court. 
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The children understood him, and could read his heart before 
their A-—B-C’s. The birds liked the old man, too. But in 
winter they got cold, the little things, and flew away and left 
him. They didn’t mean to be summer friends, but they loved 
the sunshine and the old man had not wings to go with them. 

He watched them starting south in sweeping flights. For 
days before they had circled around the cottage, singing songs 
of parting. When they had all gone, he stood in his garden 
one evening and, looking up at the trees from which the red 
leaves were falling, murmured sorrowfully : 

“Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang 

The next morning, as he was breakfasting, he was startled 
to see the flash of a blue wing against his frosted window- 
pane. Evidently, not all the birds were gone. This one was 
a loiterer, out of love. He was beating with his breast against 
the glass and leaving his chill foot-prints in the frost. The 
shutter swung heavily then, and the old man, sitting motionless, 
with his toast in his fingers, knew this was more noise than 
one bird could make alone. There are two of you, he thought. 
What keeps you here so late? I will not feed you my toast; 
for if I do, that will be enticing you to come back to a warm 
breakfast to-morrow, and if Jack Frost walks abroad to-night, 
you will breakfast in heaven. In the birds’ heaven, of course.”’ 

But now the blue-birds began to caress and plead and pray, 
in song. 

“T will not let you in,” he said. “I will not make you 
prisoners, even though you ask it. Follow the sunshine, and 
come back to me in the spring.” 

But they would not leave him, and at last he opened his 
window and took them in. After that there was often more 
play than work in the little study. When he was writing, they 
flew to his desk and poured forth overture after overture, as if 
the congregation had bribed them to see that the sermon was 
short. The mother-bird dusted his books with her tail and 
her silken wings. When she sang in a melancholy strain he 
knew that she was thinking of the little birds that, having 
flown fearlessly from the nest, must now take the world as they 
found it. The two birds were very frolicsome together. When 
the old man went to sleep, they would dance a Highland fling 
up and down the buttons of his cassock. 

But, alas! this frolicking came suddenly to an end. The 
mother-bird fell in the fire and was burned to death. When 
the old man came in and saw this, he picked the little thing 
from the ashes and laid it sorrowfully on his knee. 


” 
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“You were a sweet singer,” he murmured. “ You did your 
part to make the world beautiful.” 

The other bird flew down and stood beside its dead mate. 
It flew to its perch on the book-shelf. Then it flew down 
again and sang a note or two, as if the mother-bird would 
answer; but there was only silence. Then the lonely little 
warbler lay down beside its mate and died. 

“There now, little Mary, that is a true story. Do you know 
who the old man was?” 

‘“ Yes, father.” 

“Why, then, you do know something after all. Who was it ?”’ 

“You, father.” 

“It was,” said Father Salvator, “and since then I believe in 
broken hearts.” 


BY FRANK EARLE HERING. 


=, V ENING, and a wine-red sky 
“4 That bends athwart the barley-fields of Beth. 
lehem, 
And stains the bearded grain with amethyst. 
Two doves among the bushes holding tryst : 
A solitary gleaner passing by, 
A lowly maid, sad-browed and shy. 


Midnight, and the sky-woof blue 

That glooms the fanes of sacred Bethlehem, 

And paves the star-wrought arch of space. 

The winnowed grain lay round the threshing-place, 

Where Ruth crept to the feet. of Boaz with trustful grace, 
As Naomi had bade her do. 


Dawn-time, and the sky-flush rose 
That warms the opal globes of dew 
Depending from the barley-heads at Bethlehem, 
The Christ-child, watching where the reaper mows, 
Thinks lovingly of humble Ruth; and knows 

An equal love of Moabite and Jew. 
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“TA PINU” AND ITS MADONNA. 


BY DOM MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. 






O the north-west of the more important island of 
Malta lies the small, insignificant-looking island 
called in the native tongue of its people Ghau- 
dex, but better known by its Italian designation 
of Gozo. It is an unattractive spot, seen from 

the Mediterranean. On the west and south-west sides rocky cliffs 

tise sheer from the water, and it is only on the north and north- 

east that the land slopes down to the level of the sea. A 

barren and desolate place it seems, with not a single tree to 

break the monotony of its nine miles of arid-looking stretches 
o° land, diversified only by rugged hills of limestone and 
granite. 

And yet Gozo, on closer acquaintance, has many redeeming 
points. Barren as it looks from the sea, it is in reality the 
fruit and vegetable garden of Malta. By dint of hard and un- 
remitting toil its terraced lands, mounting up the rocky sides 
1 of its hills, have been rendered extraordinarily productive. Fruit 
{ is grown in abundance and its quality is excellent. The pears 
of Gozo are proverbial in the markets of the neighboring island ; 
grapes too and other fruits are plentifully produced. Not only 
fruit and vegetables, but butter and dairy produce from Gozo 
fetch a high price and are much sought after. In short, Gozo 
seems to exist for Malta’s sake alone, so faithfully does she 
i furnish, through the ceaseless toil of her children, the food 
f which the more crowded sister island is unable to produce. 

The situation and character of the island have wrought their 
results in the nature of its people. Remote from others, their 
language has retained its purity intact, escaping the inevitable 
decadence which the mixture of foreign words, following on in- 
tercourse with foreign peoples, must always bring. Hence, to 
hear pure Maltese one has to visit Gozo. Another result of 
their isolation is that the people of the island have retained 
their rustic (almost boorish) simplicity of address and manner. 
This is exemplified in the way in which the more civilized Mal- 
tese use the Gozttano as a butt for their witticisms; he figures 
in their comic anecdotes much in the same way as a native of 
the Emerald Isle in our own. 
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But a far more important result of the quiet, hidden, labori- 
ous life of these islanders is the unsullied purity of their faith. 
Rough in exterior they may be, hard-working agriculturists, 
reckless sailors, pushing out for fifty miles on the open sea in 
their little craft; ignorant and uncultivated some would style 
them, yet the Gozttani are unmistakably a deeply religious peo- 
ple, full of earnest, thorough, practical piety. Their piety, too, 
is of the right sort. We have compared them with the Irish 
for childlike simplicity and gaucherie; we may liken them also 
to that thoroughly Catholic people in their unswerving allegiance 
to the Holy Roman Church. 

God chooses the foolish things of this world to confound 
the wise, St. Paul tells us. We cannot wonder, then, that he 
has made choice of this humble community to work his marvels 
in their midst. Like every Catholic country, Gozo is rich* in 
sanctuaries. Besides its cathedral at Rabat and the parish 
churches of its five villages, it possesses many little chapels and 
oratories which the piety of its people has dedicated to the 
worship of God and the honor of his saints. 

One such oratory has stood for four hundred years in an 
open stretch of fields in the parish of Gharb. It is a plain, un- 
pretentious structure, built from the ordinary stone of the dis- 
trict on a little mound slightly raised above the surrounding 
level, and about one hundred yards from the narrow, uneven 
road that joins the parishes of Gharb and Ghammar. Its found- 
ers were from the Gentili family, and it was commonly known 
as Ta Gentili (belonging to the Gentili), In course of time, 
probably on account of its isolated position, away from any vil- 
lage, the little sanctuary became deserted, and was in such a 
dilapidated condition that more than one of the bishops of 
Gozo ordered its desecration and removal. Thus, Bishop Duz- 
zina, in 1575, decreed: “ The church called Za Gentil, in the 
Ghammar district, built by the Gentili family and endowed by 
them with a small glebe, with the burden attached of a yearly 
Mass on the feast of the Assumption and the repair of the 
furniture of the said church, . . . is falling into decay. The 
bishop has ordered it to be pulled down, and has transferred 
the burdens to the parish church.” Tradition says that when 
attempting to carry out this order one of the workmen broke 
his arm and another his leg; so that the people, terrified at 
the catastrophe, dared not continue the demolition, but, on the 
contrary, raised up a fund for the restoration of the building. 
Later on, when Bishop Balaguer, moved by [similar reasons, 
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again ordered the destruction of Za Gentili, Janni (John) Gur- 
giun rebuilt it once more. The subsequent decisions as to its 
demolition had always the same result, and to this day the 
little sanctuary still stands. The Assumption was, as Bishop 
Duzzina's decree intimates, the titular feast of the chapel, and 
it was an appropriate gift which, in 1619, one Pino, or Pinu, in 
whose patronage it then was, presented to it. This was an 
altar-piece representing the Assumption of Our Lady. 

The picture has no great artistic merit, but its effect is 
pleasing and devout. Our Lady is represented with a crescent 
beneath her feet, supported upon and surrounded by clouds, 
Three cherubs are under her feet, and four draped angels sup- 
port her as she rises into the heavens, two of them at the 
same time holding over her head an imperial crown. The 
face of Our Lady is mild and sweet, the eyes uplifted in 
rapt devotion, the hands joined in prayerful attitude. The 
figures of the angels are also full of grace, and the faces 
not wanting in beauty of expression. Below the group, at 
the bottom of the painting, is seen the open grave and some 
of the Apostles standing round, their faces full of sorrow. The 
colors, after nearly three hundred years, are still fresh and 
brilliant. The picture bears two inscriptions: “Pinu Gauci, 
son of Salvu Gauci” (Gauci means “native of Ghaudex”’), and 
“ Amadeo Perugino pingebat (Amadeo of Perugia painted this), 
1619.” 

On account of the name attached to the picture, the chapel 
came to be known popularly as Za Pinu, after the method, 
common in Gozo, of designating a chapel by its owner's or 
founder’s name—Za Pinu being the Maltese equivalent for 
Pino's Chapel. 

The little chapel itself, though so frequently saved from 
destruction by the people, has been subject from time to time 
to periods of neglect, and sometimes of almost complete deso- 
lation. At times Mass was said there on feasts, but its 
isolation from human dwellings rendering the. chapel .of no 
practical utility to the people. The state of affairs was frequent- 
ly changed. In the present century an aged priest, Don 
Giuseppe Cassar, out of devotion to the deserted sanctuary, 
took up his residence in the vicinity, and as long as he lived 
said Mass there daily. After his death it was again closed. 
The door was kept locked, the key being hidden in a place 
hard by, known to those who continued from time to time to 
visit it out of devotion. 
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At length, some ten years ago, rumors began to spread of 
wonderful favors granted by Our Lady on that spot, and even 
of miracles which had taken place. Za Pinu became the scene 
of constantly increasing pilgrimages from the different villages 
and even from Malta. The matter was taken up by the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and the result of the official investigation 
was to bring to light circumstances which seemed to point to 
supernatural manifestations at the little chapel. 

A devout unmarried woman of Gozo, named Carmela Grima, 
living with her sister on their small farm in the parish of Gharb, 
had long been in the habit of visiting the chapel for prayer 
whenever she could spare the time from her labor in the 
fields—for she and her sister earned their bread, as all the 
Gosttant are forced to do, by the sweat of their brows. Al- 
though these visits were not very frequent, yet Carmela bore a 
very strong affection for the little place, lamenting its desola- 
tion and keeping it ever in mind. One day in June, 1883, she 
happened to be passing along the road from which runs the 
foot-path leading for one hundred yards up to the chapel; but 
though she longed to pay a visit, she was unable to do so on 
account of some pressing occupation awaiting her at home. 
She was therefore hurrying by, when a voice, proceeding as it 
seemed from the chapel, cried distinctly: ‘Come, come, come!”’ 
As she paused in wonder the voice continued: “ Come to-day, 
for you will not be able to return here for a whole year.” 
The woman then felt sure that the intimation was a super- 
natural one, and at once went to the chapel. Taking the key 
from .its hiding-place, she opened the door, but found the 
place quite empty. She prayed for some time, awaiting any 
further manifestation, and at length heard proceeding from the 
picture the same voice directing her to say three Ave Marias 
in honor of the three days Our Lady’s body rested in the 
tomb. This she did, and nothing more occurring, she locked up 
the chapel and hastened home. It happened, from some reason 
or other, that she was unable to return to Za Pinu for a whole 
year. 

Although Carmela felt convinced of the reality of the favor 
granted to her, she felt a strong reluctance to breathe a word to 
any one on the subject for two years. There was a devout 
youth named Francesco Portelli, who, like herself, took every 
opportunity of visiting the chapel, and Carmela, having reason 
to suppose that he also had been the recipient of similar favors 
ventured to ask him, and found that Our Lady had several 
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times spoken to him, exhorting him to certain special devotions 
to the Passion. The two then agreed to keep the matter a 
profound secret from all, and two years passed by without any- 
thing being divulged. At length, as has been said, various 
rumors began floating about, and attention became directed to 
the chapel and the picture. 

Both Carmela and Francesco were subjected to a strict in- 
vestigation by the bishop, and the result was to render the 
matter more worthy of credence than before, although many 
details related by the two persons under examination have 
never been made public. 

The devotion aroused with regard to the chapel and picture 
was rewarded by Our Lady in a special manner. Miracles 
began to be of frequent occurrence, the first recipient of such 
a favor being the mother of the youth Francesco. Her case 
had been pronounced hopeless by the doctors, and she was 
dying of heart-disease and dropsy. When her three other sons 
(Francesco, strange to say, did not join them) had paid a visit 
to the sanctuary, and had promised to light a lamp before the 
picture whenever they could afford it if Our Lady would re- 
store their mother to health, the hitherto bed-ridden woman 
opened the door of their cottage on their return, completely 
cured. 

This, and even greater miracles, made the sanctuary famous. 
The picture has been copied and circulated, not only through 
Gozo and Malta, but to Sicily and Tunis, and the devotion bids 
fair to extend to other and more distant lands. Pilgrims still 
flock there, and the little chapel is crowded with ¢2-votos— 
waxen limbs, crutches, and such like; while more costly offer- 
ings in the shape of valuable golden ornaments fill numer- 
ous glass cases on the walls. These will be devoted to the 
erection of a new church on the spot, when circumstances and 
funds permit. 

As to the first recipients of Our Lady’s favors, Carmela 
and Francesco, they still live their humble, hidden life of toil 
and prayer. It is characteristic of the people of the island 
that no favor from heaven, however great, seems capable of 
rousing their astonishment. They live in an atmosphere of 
faith, and to their simple minds it seems only to be expected 
that God and Our Lady should from time to time make some 
manifestation of their constant nearness to mankind. Hence, 
although these wonders move their devotion and grateful love, 
they do not astonish them. Carmela Grima, in the eyes of her 
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neighbors, is a woman highly favored by God, it is true, but 
after all the mere instrument of his workings, and therefore 
undeserving of special admiration or concern. 

She herself, as one who has conversed with her told the 
writer, seems to regard the matter in the same light as her 
neighbors. Still the same humble working-woman, she goes her 
way as before, quite unconscious of any claim to distinction, 
And yet, in spite of her homely exterior, there is a certain 
nobility and majesty about her which impresses every one who 
comes in contact with her. One feels that she has stood on 
holy ground and carries with her the atmosphere of heaven. 

The little sanctuary Za Pinu was enriched by the present 
Pope in 1890 with many indulgences, and still continues to 
attract devout worshippers. May it long remain one of Our 
Lady’s favored possessions, a lasting proof to an unbelieving 
generation of God’s undying power and of Mary’s loving care for 
the sons of men! Like many of God’s works, it began quietly 
and humbly, but is yearly growing in importance from the 
ever-increasing pilgrimages to the sacred spot. The existence 
of some legal dispute with regard to the site has delayed the 
erection of the church, which the bishop has decided to com- 
mence as soon as possible. When the sanctuary of Za Pinu 
shall have been beautified in a manner befitting its sacred 
associations, we may look for a still more wide-spread devotion 
to its Madonna, and a consequent increase in the miraculous 
favors vouchsafed to her clients there. 











CARDINAL WISEMAN, since the publication of his 
life by Wilfrid Ward, is looming up as the great 
ecclesiastical figure of the century in England. 
While a better knowledge of affairs replaces Man- 
ning on the pedestal of popular esteem from which 

he was thrown down by Purcell, still Wiseman was the greater 
mind and from many points of view a more providential man. 
It was Wiseman that made both Newman and Manning possi- 
ble. Had any one else been appointed to Westminster but the 
broad-minded Roman ecclesiastic, especially one who was 
possessed of the traditionary feelings of the old English Catho- 
lic towards the Established Church, the budding Oxford move- 
ment would have been nipped. Wilfrid Ward’s review of the 
religious history of Wiseman’s times is one of the best por- 
trayals of contemporary religious history we know of. The 
popularity of Wiseman’s Life has given rise to a Wiseman 
cult, showing itself in the publication of many works hitherto 
unattainable because out of print. The Meditations on the 
Sacred Passion of our Lord* embody some very deep devotional 
thoughts, and are side-lights on the spiritual side of a great 
man’s life. 


Speaking of Wiseman, it is well known that his Recollections 
of the Last Four Popes was one of the best guide books to 
Christian Rome, far better than any of the books which in their 
glaring red covers so blatantly claim the fulness of knowledge 
for the stranger sojourning in the Eternal City. It is not a 
little remarkable that with all the English travel there has been 
to Rome in the last half century no one has thought to pre- 
pare, from a devotional point of view, a hand-book which, while 
giving adequate information, would not mislead or pervert the 
devotional instinct. It must be admitted that the majority of 
people go to Rome as‘pilgrims, to pray at the shrines and 


* Meditations on the Sacred Passion of our Lord. By Cardinal Wiseman. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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visit the places consecrated by the blood of the martyrs, and it 
is of Christian Rome and not Pagan Rome they want to know, 
and it is concerning the present church and its liturgy, and 
not the orgies of paganism, they desire to be informed. A 
Hand-book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome* has lately ap- 
peared which we think will crowd aside Murray and Baede- 
ker, and deservedly so, because it is written in a reverent spirit 
and is pervaded by a tone sympathetic with all that has made 
Rome what it is—the centre of the throbbing life of Christianity. 
Travellers intending to visit Rome cannot do better than to go 
there with this hand-book in their satchel. 


It is the real art of the master historian to rise so high 
above the detail of time and place as to get a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the great movements of history. A mere 
record of events chronicled as they happened, great or small, 
without any estimate of their importance or any statement of 
their bearing on other events, is not history. After that manner 
one makes a catalogue for a library, but to write history it is 
necessary to have a masterly grasp of the great movements, and 
so co-ordinate them that events may be traceable as effects to 
certain causes, and in it all the providential ordering of affairs 
towards the great purposes of humanity may be seen. 

Father Douglass, in his own simple way, has succeeded in 
giving us a comprehensive history of the “Gesta Dei.” It is 
true that when one sets out to write the history of six thousand 
years in six hundred pages he must of necessity be concise 
and leave out many of the lesser points of detail, but the 
general impression left when one has gone through with 7he 
Divine Redeemer and His Church+ is something akin to the 
impression made by viewing the turning and bending of a great 
river from a mountain height. Moreover, details sink into 
insignificance, the great mountain ranges stand out in bold 
relief, the great cities loom up, the trend of the landscape im- 
presses one. 

The real history of the Church of God starts with Adam in 
the Garden of Paradise and finishes with Leo XIII., while the 
climax of it all was the Passion Play enacted in the sanctuary 
of Judea, in which the Man God was the principal personage. 

* Hand-book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By H. M.and M. A. R.T. 2 vols. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 

+ The Divine Redeemer and His Church. By Edward Douglass, C.SS.R. With a 


Preface by his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. London: Catholic 
Truth Society ; London and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
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In commending the work of Father Douglass the best praise 
we can give it is that it is admirably adapted to the end he 
has in view—the making of Jesus Christ better known and loved. 


The very large amount of literature that has appeared lately 
concerning the Blessed Sacrament indicates as much as any 
other one thing the trend of the devotional life, and to those 
who are expecting the dawn of an era of convert-making noth- 
ing can be more hopeful. Not the least of the advantages 
which accrue to us from a holier presentation of the Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice is the relegation to their proper places of other and 
minor devotional practices. The cultus of lead statues and 
miraculous medals and various colored scapulars is all very good 
and has its rightful place when properly understood and pro- 
perly utilized, but in the hands of the simple it soon replaces 
the weightier elements of the law, and, if allowed to grow un- 
checked, the lowest phase of Catholicism would be the most 
manifest. If the devotional life is fed from the higher sources, 
as for example from the Blessed Sacrament itself, it will be- 
come more virile and will commend itself more convincingly to 
those who are seeking the truth. As a missionary force there 
is no convert-maker like the altar itself and all it signifies. The 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament in the church immediately 
transforms the place from a barren meeting-house to the palace 
of a King. It immediately puts one in touch with that world 
of the invisible, and so brings heaven down to the earth that 
the cold formulas of creeds and methods of ceremonial become 
instinct with a diviner life. 

The manuals of devotion which have for their purpose the 
explanation of the ceremonial of the Mass and the emphasizing 
the meaning of the altar are to be encouraged. The Blessed 
Sacrament is the centre of the devotional and teaching life of 
the church. It is the great magnet which draws all souls into 
itself. 

The Benedictine, Father Lanslots, has given us a popular 
manual of explanation of the Mass and all it signifies.* He 
does it in a straightforward, simple way, with a great deal of 
the devotional spirit in his language and ideas. The illustra- 
tions are good outline representations of the various attitudes 
assumed by the celebrant during the Holy Sacrifice, and con- 
tribute not a little to make the work one of greater utility to 
the faithful. 


* Iilustrated Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass. By Rev. D. J. 
Lanslots. With a Preface by Most Rev. F. Janssens, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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The Manual of the Blessed Sacrament,* translated from the 
French of Rev. T. B. Boone, S.J., by Mrs. Annie Blount Storrs 
some twenty years ago, has been reprinted, but so badly as re- 
gards type and paper that it is hardly likely to have an extend- 
ed circulation. The same shabbiness of get-up mars the truly 
admirable Manual of Adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament,t 
compiled by a Benedictine who remains zucognito. The sections 
of this manual follow the order of the church’s feasts and sea- 
sons, and its prayers are taken chiefly from the Bible, Missal, 
and Breviary. Their wealth and variety can but bring home 
with an outburst of thanksgiving to the heart of many a con- 
vert an almost overwhelming sense of the elasticity of Catholic 
devotions, offset and safeguarded by the adamant changeless- 
ness of Catholic dogma. In contrast one recalls Dr. Anderdon’s 
matchless arraignment of the Anglican “ Estabiishment” in a 
paper read in 1867 before the Academia in London: 

“The Anglican communion . . . has bent to every breath 
of doctrine; then, as if in tribute to the principle of stability, 
has bound down her children to pray, at least, by rule. She 
does not pipe to them that they may dance, and mourn to 
them that they may lament. There is no modulation in her 
pastoral reed; no change of expression in her fixed uniformity 
of demeanor. . . . Like something learned by rote and 
spoken by a machine, her ministers address their flock in the 
self-ssame language, whether the morning usher in the annual sol- 
emn fast or the queen of festivals.” 

But we have no hesitation in saying that Father Lasance’s 
new contribution to the devotional literature of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, under the title of Visits to Jesus in the Tabernacle,t is the 
most satisfactory work of the sort yet issued in America, Its 
typographicai dress is good and its few illustrations well executed. 
The scheme for each visit is so carefully worked out that list- 
lessness is almost an impossibility for those who use it in their 
half-hour’s adoration. The spiritual readings and “ Eucharistic 
gems’ collected by Father Lasance are from the loftiest sources 
and fresh and unhackneyed. A unique feature of the book is 
the constant union of prayer to the Holy Ghost with prayer to 
our Lord in the Tabernacle. The author desires that each 
visit should begin with the Veni Creator, and that a prayer to 
the Holy Ghost should be made in connection with the spirit- 
ual communion at its close. He writes: 

“The Holy Ghost, who overshadowed the Mother of God 


Christian Press Association Publishing Co. +St. Louis: B. Herder. Yt Benziger Bros. 
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at Nazareth, overshadows the Tabernacle of God from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. Hence it is eminently proper that 
the faithful should cultivate a particular devotion to the Holy 
Ghost in connection with the adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.” 

Confession and Communion,* by the author of First Com- 
munion, The fact that Father Thurston, S.J., writes the pre- 
face is as safe an ztmprimatur, with respect to its literary excel- 
lence, as is that of Cardinal Vaughan for its orthodoxy! Its 
freshness of thought is remarkable and its Saxon simplicity of 
style refreshing. We quote a few characteristic paragraphs: 

“ What a joy it is, my God, to lay down my soul at your 
feet, and feel that you read it through and through. I know 
what you see there. I know I ought to fear your all-holy glance. 
And yet I love to think of you as my Inward Witness. It is 
a joy to know that Zhou hast understood my thoughts, that there 
is nothing I can hide from you, even if I would. Bad as I am, 
I am content that you know all. I have no secrets from you, 
my God.” 

“T know, my God, that you will never do great things by 
the soul that has but a feeble grasp of truth.” 

“So must we come to know Christ our Lord, that we may 
conform ourselves to him and bring out his characteristics, some 
in one way, some in another. This is the secret of finding an 
easy way into the hearts of all. Those who have this strong 
personal devotion to our Lord have a tact, an address, a facili- 
ty of approach denied to others.” 


The wonder with which non-Catholics regard the multiplicity 
of prayer-books and little printed helps to devotion which issue 
from Catholic publishing houses will be readily understood by 
any one who has ever made it—or had it made—his business to 
run through the corresponding little religious gift-books which 
lie on the counters of Partridge’s, in London, or of Fleming, 
Revell & Co., in New York. Their monotony of thought and 
paucity of aspiration is generally rendered more conspicuous by 
their floridity of language. On the other hand, as the over- 
flowing, exuberant life of the church finds expression in the 
varied devotions which mark the stages of spiritual evolution of 
races and of individuals, these must of necessity crystallize into 
petitions and aspirations, acts of contrition and modes of ador- 
ation, to be continually gathered and selected and adapted for 
people of varying capacity and differing needs. 


* London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Bros. 
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Spiritual Exercises for a Ten Days’ Retreat. By Very Rev. 
Rudolph v. Smetana, C.SS.R.*—This unpretentious little book 
should not be lost sight of in the heap of mediocre volumes 
with which Lent is always fruitful (?). It is especially intended 
for the use of religious congregations and has all the sturdy 
practicality one might expect from its Redemptorist origin. At 
the same time, its chapters point out so clearly those underlying 
principles of perfection which stand unvarying for all states of 
life, that no one can study them without profit. The medita- 
tion on the Hidden Life of Christ brings out with singular 
clearness the inner meaning of many religious usages after a 
fashion much needed to-day. We quote from its third point: 
“Let it be our constant and most anxious care, then, not to 
cultivate the spiritual life too much according to natural prin- 
ciples, but wholly according to faith; let us resist every ap- 
proach of worldly notions, and let the rules of the saints govern 
us more and more, and flourish among us. Great care is the 
more needed in this matter since the rules of the spiritual life 
have never been more keenly attacked, and never was the dan- 
ger greater of allowing a deceitful philosophy, hostile to the 
doctrines and the spirit of Jesus Christ, to creep in.” 


The somewhat old-fashioned phraseology of Right Rev. Au- 
gustine Egger’s Catholic Father* will, by the law of association, 
give its instructions and devotions added weight with many a 
modern father who wishes to train his boy as faithfully in some 
great bustling city as he was himself trained in an out-of-the- 
world village twenty years ago. The same may be said of Very 
Rev. Father Girardey’s Mission Book for the Married. Entirely 
different is the crisp, curt style of the little paper-covered Peo- 
ple’s Mission Book, by “ Father M. F., Missionary Priest,” with 
its newspapery sub-heads and catch-lines, apparently meant to be 
carried in the pocket and dipped into on the “ L”’ train or street 
car, by men to whom “ making the mission” means a breathless 
race with time. 


How to Comfort the Sick.* Rev. Joseph Aloysius Krebs, 
C.SS.R.—This is a useful little manual in aid of those whose 
vocation it is to care for the sick. Not its least valuable feature 
is its full recognition of the fact that sick-nursing is not an oc- 
cupation inherently sanctifying, as some humanitarians seem to 
think. The best nurses are exactly the ones who are likely to 


* New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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get so interested in their external mission as to lose sight of 
what should be its inspiring motive—service to Our Lord through 
his suffering ones. Father Krebs’ hints on this point are ad- 
mirable, as is his collection of seed-thoughts to be used in sug- 
gesting cheer to the invalid. 


Ecce Homo: Forty Short Meditations.* Rev. D. S. Hubert.— 
Although this little book is the work of a French priest, it has 
in it none of that element which is apt to strike other nationali- 
ties as somewhat artificial in French piety. The considerations 
are brief and the applications and resolutions pointed and 


useful. 


Jewels of Prayer and Meditation, by Percy Fitzgerald, is a 
fresh volume of the /ewe/ Series, likely to find favor with those 
who like to have their spiritual reading “cut up, with pepsine 
poured over it and already half-digested,’’ as a robust mission- 


ary-priest once expressed it. 


Catholic Practice: The Parishioners.+ Little Rule Book. 
By Rev. Alexander L. A. Klauder. A Practical Guide to Indul- 
gences.t Rev. P. M. Bernad, O.M.I. Translated by Rev. Daniel 
Murray.—These are two useful hand-books, well printed and 
neatly bound, whose scope is sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. R 


Mark Twain’s Following the Equator§ is one of the best of 
his books. It is lively and interesting almost all the way 
through ; and it is not an easy thing to make a book of travels 
in fairly well-known parts of the world interesting at all. It is 
probably quite true that, as he says in this book, most people 
have forgotten the details of very well-known matters like the 
battle of Waterloo; but still when they are repeated, they have 
not the interest that absolutely new things would have. So it 
is well, as a rule, for those who can give what is really new to 
give it, instead of repeating what is old. And Mark’s jokes are 
new; and a good joke, by the way, will stand a good deal of 
repeating, being more of a joy for ever than a thing of beauty 
usually is. There are many most amusing stories and episodes 
scattered through the book, and here and there we find those 
innocent remarks which are the best, perhaps, of all humor, and 
in which no one excels Mr. Clemens; as, for instance, “I had 

* New York : Benziger Brothers. + Boston : Angel Guardian Press. 
§ Following the Equator: A Journey around the World. By Mark Twain, Hartford: 


The American Publishing Co. 
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often heard of bench-shows, but had never felt any interest in 
them, because I supposed they were lectures that were not well 
attended.” “He could not have stood still, and cleared a bar 
that was four feet high. I know this, because I tried it my- 
self.” 

His theory of the pledge is one of his best things; a most 
valuable idea, and well known to Catholic theology, though not 
always duly insisted on in this particular matter. 

There is a little—perhaps a good deal—too much about In- 
dia in the book; it weighs it down, one gets tired of it. In- 
deed most people, perhaps, are tired of a book about India be- 
fore they begin. At any rate it is a subject which does not 
show Mr. Clemens to his best advantage. 


The latest issue of the Quarterly Series is an exquisite Life 
of Blessed Master John of Avila,* beatified in 1893. 

Greatly as God is glorified in those saints toward whom sets, 
immediately after their death, such a rushing tide of venera- 
tion and love that their speedy elevation to her altar is, as 
it were, forced from the Church governant by the Church 
worshipful, there can be no doubt that his purposes are also 
wonderfully served by those long-delayed, often interrupted 
processes of canonization which recreate saintly lives of long 
past centuries before the eyes of generations which need exact- 
ly their teachings. The way in which hindrances, delays ap- 
parently .unnecessary, obstacles seemingly easy to surmount, 
bring it about that holy men or women almost forgotten, except 
in the town which their spiritual beauty irradiated or in the 
conventual community which has treasured their memories, are 
set before the Christian world just when it needs a fresh 
picture of the virtues they embodied, is interesting in the ex- 
treme to the student of hagiology. St. Clare of Montefalco 
brought, with her terrifying penances and her perfect humility, 
with the image of the Crucified buried deep in her heart, before 
the eyes of this comfort-loving and self-satisfied generation, 
is a case in point. Blessed John of Avila is another. 

Moreover, many Protestants think it no sin to indulge in the 
most barefaced and blatant defamations of character, provided 
the object of their attack lived a few hundred years ago. They 
assume, forsooth, that our modern standards of sanctity are 
higher, our modern alembics more potent in detecting alloy 


* Life of the Blessed Master John of Avila. By Father Longaro Degli Oddi, S.J. Edited 
by J. G. Macleod, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Bros. 
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than those of our fathers! Have we not just seen a sectarian 
doctor of divinity reiterating in the daily press his previously 
challenged assertion that there was “not a decent Christian ” 
among the popes of a period which, to mention no others, gave 
to the world Pope St. Pius V.? Dr. Van De Water is doubtless 
able, in his own estimation, to detect flaws which the Devil’s 
Advocate failed to discover during the process of the Holy 
Father’s canonization! Among his admirers are probably many 
people like the good lady who said, in reply to an allusion to 
the transverberation of the heart of St. Teresa, “Hm! it wasa 
long time ago, so you can’t prove it.’ Of course such crass self- 
assumption is absurd. Its possessors sorely need Lord Macau- 
lay’s caustic reminder that Sir Thomas More’s was one of the 
greatest intellects the world has ever known and that Sir Tho- 
mas More came to certain conclusions, having all the informa- 
tion on the question of Transubstantiation which we have, and 
all which, from the nature of the case, we can ever have. The 
same may be said of questions of conformity to those great 
counsels by which the life of our Blessed Lord is re-imaged 
through his servants in each generation. But it is well to have 
that principle reasserted by the bringing, once and again, of 
lives like Master John’s out of the “blue glories” of the past 
and by the setting of them under the judicial inspection of pre- 
lates who are familiar with the Réntgen rays as well as with me- 
thods of particular examen. 

His was a life of almost matchless self-abnegation. His 
spirit yearned for the strictest seclusion and the most unbroken 
contemplation; yet even the isolation of foreign missionary 
labors was denied him, and he spent his life in journeying and 
preaching in his own home-land of Andalusia. He was the 
spiritual director of saints who, living and dead, have over- 
shadowed him—St. John of God, St. Francis Borgia, St. Peter 
of Alcantara, and St. Teresa of Jesus. Though, indeed, it 
might have been matter for a life-time of thanksgiving that he 
was chosen of God to give St. Teresa perfect rest of mind as 
to the divine source of her raptures and the complete safety of 
her method of prayer. 

“The Master,” as he was called through the loving venera- 
tion of his saint-disciples, marvellously combined pulpit elo- 
quence with ability as a director of individual souls. His 
sermons drove crowds of such varied circumstances and condi- 
tions toward the confessionals that they were likened to the 
net of the Gospels. More could hardly be said in praise of 
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their utter Catholicity. It was after one such, dealing with the 
greatness of the reward laid up by God for those who suffer 
willingly out of love, that the wandering hawker whom we 
know now as St. John of God flung himself out of the church, 
plucking out his beard, tearing his hair, and crying “ Mercy, 
mercy!”’ Father Avila’s wonderful gift of the discernment of 
spirits led him to allow his convert that strange penance of 
simulated madness, bring down on his head contumely and insult 
—regarded then as positively remedial, and not unknown in 
state institutions in these enlightened days when we believe 
them to be the reverse—which wrought out such wonders of hu- 
mility and charity in a chosen soul. 

His special devotions, as might be expected in a man who 
walked in so rarefied an atmosphere, were to the Blessed Sac- 
rament and to the Holy Ghost. The chapters in the Life which 
dwell on his love for the Holy Eucharist, his views of the 
priestly office, and his teaching on frequent communion deserve 
careful study. 

So far from regarding devotion to the Holy Ghost as a 
spiritual exercise reserved for select souls, his feelings about it 
were those of our present Holy Father, Leo XIII., and those 
expressed freely in the life of that most modern of apostles, 
Father Hecker. ‘Oh, if I could kindle within you,” he used to 
say, ““some devotion to this truly consoling Spirit, I feel cer- 
tain that in a few hours you would become completely changed ; 
open your heart to him and allow him to imprint his divine 
teaching upon you, and you will see.” 

Certainly, something of the sweetness and power of this holy 
man’s own life and utterances have been preserved in this brief 
history. 

Conan Doyle has developed a vein in his latest book which 
few admirers of his brilliant detective sketches and rather icily 
sparkling romances would suspect him of caring to work. A 
Desert Drama* is the story of a handful of ordinary tourists, 
English, French, Irish, and American, captured by a troop of 
fanatical dervishes while making an excursion from a Nile 
steamer. The latent heroism, the simple unselfishness displayed 
by the captives, with the deep-hidden devotion to principles ex- 
pressed by them in widely-varying shibboleths, are exactly what 
we should expect to see forced to the surface by circumstances 
so calculated to melt the ice of conventionalities. What gives 
us a little surprise and a good deal of pleasure is that Dr. 

* 4 Desert Drama. By A. Conan Doyle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Doyle should have proved himself capable of so delicate a 
study of nineteenth century consciences manifested in face of 
death. He is clearly not the Catholic which he has sometimes 
been’ asserted to be, although he comprehends that ours is 
“a creed which forms an excellent prop in hours of danger.” 
But he is fully in sympathy with the spirit prompting the 
cynical Frenchman who has quarrelled with every phase of 
Christianity all the way up the Nile, to drop on his knees with 
an ostentatious sign of the cross and invite certain death rather 
than save his life by denying the creed he has so steadily in- 
sisted was no better than that of the raiding emirs. The story 
of the rescue is not too remarkable, and while description and 
action are as good as in any of the writer’s previous tales, we 
consider this one informed by the soul the others have lacked. 


, 


The great question of “ What Education Means” will not 
down. Like every vital question which receives at the hands of 
experts only a partial solution, it returns again and again until the 
fullest answer be given to its demands. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has compiled in one volume* his best thought on the educa- 
tional problem. The book is of great value, more because of 
what its author represents than for what it says. The Colum- 
bia College set is powerful in educational matters, and Mr. 
Butler is the mouth-piece of a movement which is far-reaching 
in its practical influence on the educational work in this coun- 
try. So important do we deem this volume that we shall return 
to it again in a more extended notice. For the time being we 
shall content ourselves by quoting a significant passage indicat- 
ing Dr. Murray’s position on the perplexing question of religion 
in education: 

“ Finally, there is the religious inheritance of the child. No 
student of history can doubt its existence and no observer of 
human nature will undervalue its significance. We are still far 
from comprehending fully the preponderant influence of religion 
in shaping our contemporary civilization; an influence that is 
due in part to the universality of religion itself, and in part to 
the fact that it was, beyond dispute, the chief human interest at 
the time when the foundations of our present superstructure 
were being laid. It has played a controlling part in education 
till very recently, although it has too often played that part in 
a narrow, illiberal, and uninformed spirit. The progress of 

* The Meaning of Education, and other Essays and Addresses. By Nicholas Murray Butler, 


Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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events during the nineteenth century, however, has resulted in 
greatly altering the relation of the religious influence in educa- 
tion,—at first to education’s incalculable gain, and, more re- 
cently, to education’s distinct loss. The growing tendency toward 
what is known as the separation of church and state, but what 
is more accurately described as the independence of man’s poli- 
tical and religious relationships, and, concurrently, the develop- 
ment of a public educational conscience which has led the state 
to take upon itself a large share of the responsibility for edu- 
cation, have brought about the practical exclusion of the reli- 
gious element from public education. This is notably true in 
France and in the United States. In the’ state school system of 
France all trace of religious instruction has been lacking since 
1882; and it is hard to dignify with the names influence or 
instruction the wretchedly formal religious exercises that are 
gone through with in American public schools. 

“The result of this condition of affairs is that religious teach- 
ing is rapidly passing out of education entirely; and the fami- 
liarity with the English Bible as the greatest classic of our 
tongue, that every cultivated man owes it to himself to possess, 
is becoming a thing of the past. Two solutions of the difficulty 
are proposed. One is that the state shall tolerate all existing 
forms of religious teaching in its own schools, time being set 
apart for the purpose. The other is that the state shall aid, by 
money grants, schools maintained by religious or other corpora- 
tions. Neither suggestion is likely to be received favorably by 
the American people at present, because of the bitterness of: 
the war between the denominational theologies. Yet the reli- 
gious element may not be permitted to pass wholly out of edu- 
cation unless we are to cripple it and render it hopelessly in- 
complete. It must devolve upon the family and the church, 
then, to give this instruction to the child and to preserve the 
religious insight from loss. Both family and church must be- 
come much more efficient, educationally speaking, than they 
are now, if they are to bear this burden successfully. This opens 
a series of questions that may not be entered upon here. It is 
enough to point out that the religious element of human cul- 
ture is essential; and that, by some effective agency, it must 
be presented to every child whose education aims at complete- 
ness or proportion.” 


Ave Maria.* By Charles Hanson Towne.—One questions 
why so exceedingly minute a collection of verses as this should 
* Cincinnati: Editor Publishing Co. 
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have been given-to the public. It consists of twelve short 
poems in honor of Our Lady, seven of which are quatrains, 
one of three stanzas and another of four. All, however, are 
sufficiently graceful, as Mr. Towne’s verse usually is. 


Storm-bound.* By Eleanor C. Donnelly.—Miss Donnelly’s 
new collection of short stories and poems will be just the thing 
for storm-bound folk at sea-side or in country this summer. ° 
Though rather uneven in merit, not one is uninteresting. 
“ J’anna,” the story of the absurd would-be mystic of a Western 
farm-house kitchen, who turned out “happy as a clam at high 
water” under an exceedingly funny application of St. Francis 
de Sales’ “Practical Piety,” is undoubtedly the cleverest. 
“ Angela’s Theatre Party” would be a strong piece of work 
were it a shade less sensational, but it is difficult to believe 
that a very clear Carmelite vocation was frustrated by the 
tragic death of a girl of Catholic training who could carry on 
a desperate flirtation with a man of exceptionally bad repute, 
“half-joyously, half-remorsefully,” during the year while she was 
striving “to win her mother’s consent to enter the Boston 


Carmel.” 


Several other volumes of wholesome but in nowise remarka- 
ble fiction have come to our desk. Dr. William Seton offers a 
volume of “short” stories, all rather long. They are, however, 
as might be expected from a man so accustomed to distinc- 
tions and classifications as Dr. Seton, really stories and not 
fine-spun psychological dissertations wound on a slender reel of 
incident. Each possesses a clearly defined plot on which it is 
well built up. Possibly the structure is a little too evident. 
Fairy Gold, by Christian Reid, is, of course, a far more finished 
and artistic production than is the preceding volume. Indeed, 
there is always a perfection of execution about Christian Reid's 
work which may easily pall on one. We can understand, how- 
ever, that many readers may find Dr. Seton’s book more in- 
teresting than Fazry Gold. Our criticism has to do purely with 
technique. Miss Reid’s technique is excellent. Her characters 
unfold with the narrative, not by dint of descriptive para- 
graphs, her conversation is easy and flowing, her social tone 
always irreproachable. But her plots are not of the freshest, 
and she seems a trifle weary of her work. 


* Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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I.—THE GOSPELS OF SAINT MATTHEW AND SAINT LUKE.* 


We welcome these two works as valuable contributions to 
the at present somewhat scanty literature in elucidation of the 
Holy Scriptures, accessible to those among Catholics whose 
knowledge of languages is limited to that of their own tongue. 
While Protestants are more and more having recourse to the 
Biblical works written by Catholics, and are even translating 
from the Latin such works as the voluminous Commentary on 
the Gospels of Cornelius 4 Lapide, the Exposition of St. Paul’s 
Epistles of Bernardine 4 Piconio, and Maldonatus’s Commentary 
on the Gospels, on account of the exigencies of modern con. 
troversy, the want of leisure of the hard-worked clergy, perhaps 
we must add, too slight a realization of the importance of bring- 
ing them to the knowledge of Catholics, “those most abundant 
sources,” to use the words of Pius VI., should “be left open to 
every one to draw from them purity of morals and doctrine.” 

These volumes, differing though they do in scope, are steps 
towards realizing the pope’s, and therefore the church’s, desire. 
Moreover, Monsignor Ward’s work is but the first of a series of 
St. Edmund’s College Scripture Manuals. We learn from the 
preface that the Catholic Truth Society, which has done so 
much for the spread of Catholic literature, has also projected a 
series of simple but adequate Commentaries on Scripture. In 
addition to these, Father Sydney Smith, S.J., is the editor of a 
series of Catholic Manuals for Schools, of which three volumes 
have already been published. We have, therefore, reason to 
anticipate that what was wanting to fill out the sphere of 
English Catholic literature is on the way to being supplied. 

The author of the first volume cited at the head of this 
notice is the well-known professor of Oriental languages in 
Woodstock College, whose Life of Jesus has in a short time 
passed into its third edition, and whose Christ in Type and 
Prophecy proved the profound and extensive learning of the 
author. In this notice it is impossible for us to do full justice 
to a work of such importance. It is addressed to scholars, or 
to those who would become scholars. While its author gives 
due attention to the most recent views of criticism, so far as 
this is possible, seeing that those views are ever changing, he 
does not of course, as no Catholic could, neglect the past, nor 

* The Gospel according to St. Matthew ; with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary. 
By Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J. St. Louis: Herder. 

The Holy Gospel according to St. Luke, With Introduction and Notes by the Right 


Rev. Monsignor Ward. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
VOL. LXVII,—18 
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believe, as no wise man can, that wisdom was born with the 
present generation. That neither Father Maas nor any one else 
can reasonably be expected to deal with the very latest devel- 
opments of current “criticism” is shown by the following an- 
nouncement of a Dictionary of the Bible to appear within 
about a year’s time, the object of which is to give the results 
of a thorough-going critical study of the Bible. This an- 
nouncement says: “ By delaying the stereotyping to the very 
last, it has been possible to work the results of new discov- 
eries or fresh discussions, as they appear from month to month, 
into the whole mass of articles.” 

While not attempting the impossible, Father Maas has, 
however, given as much attention as they deserve to recent 
writers, and has made use of the works of Lightfoot, West- 
cott, and other Protestant writers, German as well as Eng- 
lish, nor has he neglected the criticisms of such writers as the 
author of Supernatural Religion, Harnack, Weisacker, and others. 
The distinguishing feature and chief excellence of the work, 
however, consists in the exhaustive record which the Commen- 
tary gives of the various interpretations of each verse of the 
Gospel made by the Fathers and the more ancient as well as 
more recent writers, chiefly Catholic; but, as we have said, 
also Protestant. Moreover, a complete and minute analysis of 
the text interwoven into the Commentary enables the reader, 
by means of letters and numbers, to see the relation of every 
verse to the whole Gospel and to its main subdivisions. We 
are not acquainted with any work which in these two respects 
is so satisfactory. Too often, perhaps, Father Maas is content 
with recording the views of his predecessors, and suppresses 
his own. We regret this the more because we have generally 
found his own judgment of great service to a right understand- 
ing of the text. 

Monsignor Ward’s work is also designed for students, but 
for students of a different grade. St. Edmund’s College is a 
lay college, and is affiliated to the University of Cambridge. 
This affiliation renders it necessary for the upper students to 
be presented for examination to the university authorities, whose 
standard is a high one for the knowledge which those authori- 
ties value—the knowledge of what the scholastics call the letter 
(ittera). It was incumbent on Father Maas, writing for ad- 
vanced students, to place before them, as capable of judging 
for themselves, all that had been written about each verse. 
For Monsignor Ward to have done the same would have been 
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fatal to the object which he had in view. He has, therefore, 
given the explanation which commended itself to his mind as 
the more probable. This he has done with admirable clearness 
and sufficient fulness. No work could be better suited for use 
in our colleges and schools. Prefixed is an Introduction con- 
taining, among other things, an account of the text of the 
Gospel, of which the section devoted to the Douai version is 
of very great interest and value. A map of the Holy Land in 
the time of our Saviour, and plans of the City of Jerusalem 
and of the Temple, render the work complete for the youthful 
student. 


2.—ST. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA.* 


The fact that this life has gone to the ninth edition shows 
that it has been found to supply a want not supplied by the 
other lives, numerous though they are. Those other lives were 
written by grave and sober divines, this by a band of youthful 
students. Whether a special interest would be found in a work 
of this kind might, antecedently to the experiment, have been 


doubted. Any doubt of this kind has been removed by the 


result. 


3.—FATHER BERTHIER’S COMPENDIUM.t+ 


Father Berthier has endeavored in the preparation of his 
Theology to condense in one volume the knowledge that is 
needed in the ordinary work of a priest on the mission. While 
he disclaims any attempt to cut short the work of fuller pre- 
paration for a missionary life, or to lower the standards set for 
more extensive clerical studies, he judges that a compendious 
manual, embracing the knowledge commonly necessary in all 
practical affairs, is desirable for the missionary, whose vocation 
places him among a simple class of people. To say the least, 
there is a certain practical sense in this, and the large number 
of copies that have already been sold plainly show that he has 
not been mistaken. Within the seven hundred pages of this 
Compendium may be found a concise statement of the latest 

* Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, of the Society of Jesus. Edited by Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, 
S.J. Written by the students of Rhetoric, Class of ’92, of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York City. Ninth edition. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Compendium Theologia Dogmatica et Moralis una cum Pracipuis Notionibus Theologie 


Canonice, Liturgice Pastoralis et Mystice,ac Philosophie Christiane. Auctore P. J. Ber- 
thier, M.S. Quarta editio aucta et emendata. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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theological lore not merely on questions strictly moral or dog- 
matic, but there is also a discussion, more or less scant and con- 
cise to be sure, of liturgical and ascetical points. And yet 
the treatment partakes in no sense of the simplicity of a cate- 
chism, but rises to the dignity of a valuable theological trea- 
tise. 

In a cursory glance through we notice that all the informa- 
tion is up to date. The latest documents are noted, and the 


newest decisions are incorporated in the text. 


4.—THE CATECHIST.* 


It is indicative of the deeper and more extensive training on 
religious questions that is imparted nowadays to the coming 
generation, in the schools and out of the schools, to see in the 
ordinary manuals a thorough discussion of more abstruse points 
of the science of religion as well as the strictly scientific 
methods by which this discussion is carried on. The time was 
when all that was considered necessary was simply a knowledge 
of the penny catechism. With such a knowledge one was pre- 
sumably equipped both for attack and defence in religious 
matters. But with the development of the science of pedagogy 
has come the application of the best scientific methods to 
the study of the catechism, and a consequent demand on the 
part of the student for a better acquaintance with the whole 
subject-matter of religion. Sunday-schools as well as parochial 
schools are becoming “graded,” and a complete course covers 
some years at least of close and painstaking study, and the 
published examination papers would do credit as well to a 
class of theology on the eve of ordination as to a number of 
children taken from various ranks in life, with no higher 
aspiration to anything but a Christian life in the world. 

Both books mentioned below are exceedingly valuable in 
this regard. The Exposition of Christian Doctrine is the first 
volume of a course prepared for the Christian Brothers in 
France by one who modestly hides himself under the general 
specification of “A Seminary Professor.” The other two 


By a Seminary Professor. Intermediate Course. 


* Exposition of Christian Doctrine, 
Institute of the Brothers ofthe Christiam 


PartI., Dogma. (Course of Religious Instruction. 
Schools.) Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 

Manual of Bible Truths and Histories, adapted to the Questions of the Baltimore Catechism ; 
together with a Life of Christ from the Four Gospels, Compiled and arranged by Rev. 
James J. Baxter, D.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy, Barclay Street. 
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volumes presumably to come will treat of “ Duties to perform, 
or Morals,” and “ Means to employ for Salvation, or Worship.’ 
The present work is put in the form of question and answer. 
It follows in general the articles of the Creed, and embraces a 
complete and systematic course of dogmatic theology, explain- 
ing the points of Christian doctrine with accuracy and clear- 
ness. A special merit of the treatment is the profuse and cogent 
use of scriptural passages. One of the strongest indictments 
made against the unpopular Baltimore Catechism is its utter 
lack of Scripture. The language of Scripture is consecrated 
and almost sacramental in its efficacy, and when learned 
thoroughly by students becomes a well-fitting garb for religious 
thought and a forceful means of stating doctrinal teaching. 
Our “Seminary Professor” has shown in his large use of 
scriptural passages a keen sense of the fitness of things. More- 
over, it is very evident by the grasp of the subject he displays 
and the way he summarizes each chapter at the end that he is 
not unfamiliar with the best methods of pedagogy. 

In the second book under review Dr. Baxter endeavors to 
supplement the lamentable lack of Scripture in the Baltimore 
Catechism by systematically applying the sacred text to the 
elucidation of the various answers. What a wealth of illustra- 
tion for the teacher is found in Scripture! How often it is 
possible to explain a point or to enforce a principle by the 
concrete story taken from the inspired narrative! The combi- 
nation of the apt Scripture texts with the answers in the or- 
der given in the catechism, will prove a very valuable assistance 
to the teacher in the parochial school, or to the devoted lay- 
man who volunteers to assist the priest in the management of 
his Sunday-school. 

The added Life of Christ, taken from ‘the synoptic gospels 
and thrown into the form of a running narrative without verse 
or chapter, is also a very valuable adjunct to catechetical 
teaching. 


5-—MARIOLATRY.* 


The Rev. W. M. Frysinger, D.D., of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Carlisle, Pa., did not anticipate he would call forth 
such a valiant knight-errant as Father Ganss when he dared to 
asperse the honor of Mary the Mother of Jesus, and, we ven- 


* Mariolatry: New Phases of an old Fallacy. By Rev. Henry G. Ganss. Notre Dame, 


Ind.: The Ave Maria, 
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ture to say, if he has the fair-mindedness of an intellectual man, 
he now thinks much better of the veneration which is paid to 
the Queen of Heaven by the largest body of professing Chris- 
tians in the world. 

His stale and threadbare calumnies remind one of the en- 
lightened (?) minister who went into one of the churches of 
Rome and saw an altar dedicated Ad Mariam Deiparam (To 
Mary the God-bearer). When he came home he told his con- 
fiding people that he was now sure that the Romanists made 
Mary equal to God, for Ae knew Latin because he had studied 
it, and “ Deiparam” meant “ equal to God”; for was it not de- 
rived from Deus, God, and para, equal to, like the English 
word “ parallel.” 

Father Ganss in his masterly way deliberately sets out to 
show his friend Frysinger up, and before he finishes, whatever 
reputation the attacking minister had for ability or honesty is 
so completely riddled that one wonders whether he has the as- 
surance to face his people again. Father Ganss does it, too, 
with Protestant weapons. After felling the giant with one of 
the little stones from the brook, in the sight of the two oppos- 
ing armies, he marches up and severs the giant’s head from his 


body with his own sword. Incidentally the book contains, in 
very neat form, a remarkable array of non-Catholic testimonies 
in favor of the devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
































“a War is at hand. There is no use of blinking 

the reality. President McKinley’s course all 

tee through has been wise, humane, and patriotic. 

W hei the dogs of war are loosed from the leash who shall re- 

call them? Undoubtedly the war spirit finds some of its bitter- 

ness among the hot heads in the fact that Spain is a Catholic 

country. The cooler heads of the country, they who really feel 

a sense of responsibility, are guided by the spirit which says, 

Exhaust every resource of diplomacy before the match is applied 
to the death-dealing guns. 





However, there is some joy in the thought that modern wars 


are of short duration, and the sentiment that burns so strongly 
in the American heart that Cuba must be free will so impress 


itself on the European nations and the Holy Father that they 
will compel Spain to yield to the demands of humanity. 


» 
o> 





Russia is making giant strides towards the complete sub- 
jugation of Northern China. Manchuria is said to be a pro- 
vince of wonderful fertility. A view from the tops of its 
wooded mountains is over vast fields of wavy grass or rich 
forests. Its great water-ways afford access to the very heart 
of all this wealth. The process of Russianizing is fast going 
on. It is said that in 1903 the transcontinental railroad will be 
finished from sea to sea. But the prospect for evangelization is 
not so bright. When pagans were the masters Christianity was 
suffered to work its way, and it did with considerable success, 
as the Life of Monseigneur Verrolles shows. Now that the 
Cossack rules, Western Christianity meets with but scant 


courtesy. 
eee ee 


The submission of Brunetiére, the learned editor of Revue des 
Deux Mondes, to the Church of Leo XIII. is indicative of the 
strength of the revival of the spirit of faith among the French 
people. It is also the first flowering of wisdom of the policy of 
the Holy Father. The cold blight of agnosticism cannot re- 
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main long on a nation. What is true of every people is par- 
ticularly true of the warm-hearted, enthusiastic French. Only 
the other day French scientific men got together and deplored 
the fruitlessness of their endeavors, because “they would not 
have God in their knowledge.” They said, Let us start with 
God, and we shall have some broad platform to rest on, and on 
this we can build our hypotheses. 


> 
aa 





Brunetiére, recently commending the work of Father Zahm 
in demonstrating the harmony of the theory of evolution and 
the teachings of the church, says categorically, in a recent 
article on “Evolution and Literary History,” that “The 
doctrine of evolution contains nothing that cannot be reconciled 
with the teachings of the church.” And again, “the deepest, 
simplest faith may coexist in one mind with the widest modern- 
ity of science.” These frank and forceful statements coming 
from the leading thinker and most potent writer of France 
to-day will go far towards helping on the religious movement to 


greater fruitage. 
—_—_——_——__- > — —— 


Count de Mun’s entrance into the French Academy is 


another very strong evidence of the triumph of the Leonine 
policy. De Mun is a man of extraordinary power. Identified 
with the ancien régime, he cut away from the past and followed 
the guiding star of Leo. He rose rapidly in popular favor by 
his remarkable power of eloquence, until to-day he is perhaps 
the very pillar of strength of the new policy in France. His 
admission to the Academy sets the seal on his work. 
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LIVING CATHOLIC MEN OF SCIENCE. 


THAT it is not easy to obtain authentic information con- 
cerning scientific men, strictly so-called, is not to be wondered 
at. They who have achieved real merit are the more loath to 
speak of themselves and the more anxious to let their work 








REV. THOMAS E, SHIELDs. 


speak for itself. Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D., of St. Paul’s 
Theological Seminary, has the true scientific temper in the insur- 
mountable reticence he preserves concerning his own personality. 

He was born in Mendota at least thirty-six years ago; we 
have no baptismal: certificate to prove accuracy in regard to 
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years, but this is certain in the best judgment of his friends, 
though he looks much older. His education was acquired en- 
tirely on this side of the water; both intellectually and physi- 
cally he is the product of Minnesota's best resources. With 
what talent he has already manifested, when he comes to rub 
up against the savants of Europe in that always-to-be-anticipated 
trip of every cultured student across the water we may expect 
greater achievements. 

Johns Hopkins places him among her favorite alumni, for his 
student career there in the scientific department was unusually 
brilliant. It was during this time that he brought to perfection his 
now famous Plethysmograph, an instrument for obtaining tracings 
indicating the changes in the volume of a part of the body, espe- 
cially as dependent on the circulation of blood in it. The under- 
lying principle of this remarkable instrument had been previously 
affirmed by a professor in one of the Italian universities, but Father 
Shields put it in such practical shape that it became available for 
scientific observation. It consists merely in placing the arm, for 
example, in a glass vessel, with such compresses above the el- 
bow as to render action delicate and the vessel water-tight, and 
the procession or retrocession of the blood forcing into a small 
tube or withdrawing from it the small column of fluid whereby 
the amount of blood is measured. As the circulation of the 
blood is dependent largely on the mental phenomena, it may 
be readily seen that the plethysmograph becomes secondarily 
an instrument whereby the mental processes or the emotional 
forces are measured. 

Father Shields’s favorite study is biology or experimental 
psychology, and among scientific men he has already won his 
spurs in his chosen department. 

We look with interest to the future of Father Shields’s re- 
searches. He is accounted among the fraternity to have scien- 
tific talents of a more than ordinary kind, and his best work is 
ahead of him if he continues to fulfil the promise of his student life. 

His department of biology is one of the most important 
branches of scientific knowledge, and, with but very few col- 
laborators, has the field to himself. The best-equipped master 
in the intellectual world to-day is one who has the broadest, 
up-to-date scientific knowledge, and who has so assimilated this 
knowledge that the very language of the scientific circle has 
become his—this combined with the possession of philosophi- 
cal and theological truth as presented by the church. With 
this equipment Father Shields faces his life’s work. 
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‘THE Champlain Assembly of Cliff Haven, N. Y., is the popular title of the 
| Catholic Summer-School, which has been engaged in various forms of uni- 
versity extension work for the past six years. Lectures and conferences are now 
being arranged by the Board of Studies to cover a period of seven weeks, begin- 
ning July 10. The Chairman of the Board, Rev. Thomas McMillan, of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, New York City, has received definite answers regarding courses of 
lectures for the opening week from the Rev. Charles. Warren Currier, of Balti- 
more, Md., who will present some thrilling epochs of American History, and the 
Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, S.T.L., of New York City, who will give a series of 
Round Table Talks illustrating the work of some of the great masters of musical 
composition. The value of Sociology and an account of Socialism in the United 
States will form the subject-matter of a course of lectures by the Rev. W. J. 
Kerby, S.T.L., of the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. The Rev. J. F. X. 
O'Conor, S.J., of New York City, will portray the spiritual beauty of Christian 
Art, together with other cognate topics relating to the art and poetry of classic 
Greece, the great German epic, and the lyric drama. 

Dates have been assigned for courses of lectures on Literature by the Rev. 
Hugh T. Henry, of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; Free Will and Hyp- 
notism, by the Rev. Thomas S. Gasson,S.J., of Boston College, Mass.; Atmos- 
pheric Electricity, with numerous experiments, by Brother Potamian, D.Sc., of 
Manhattan College, New York City; Progress in the Middle Ages, by John J. 
Delany, M.A., of New York City; Art Studies, by Miss Anna Caulfield, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Lectures and Round Table Talks are in preparation by 
Henry Austin Adams, M.A.; John Francis Waters, M.A.; Hon. James M. E. 
O’Grady ; Thomas O’Hagan, Ph.D.; Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D.; Rev. Mor- 
timer E. Twomey; Rev. Denis J. McMahon, D.D.; and the Rev. M. F. Fallon, 
O.M.1., of the University of Ottawa. Special dates will be assigned for.meetings 
devoted to the practical work of Reading Circles and Sunday-schools. Under 
the direction of the Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead a series of conferences, beginning 
August 8, will be held relating to the public aspects of Catholic charities. It 
is intended to give particular attention to all questions relating to the work 
of charitable institutions under the laws of New York State. 

Other lectures will be announced ata later date when the arrangements shall 
have been completed; also the list of church dignitaries who may be expected 
to attend the Champlain Assembly during July and August of the present year. 

The Alumnz Auxiliary Association was organized during the session of 1897 
to assist the progress of the Champlain Summer-School, especially by securing 
the co-operation of Catholic women interested in the work of self-improvement 
and by the substantial help of an endowment fund for special studies at Cliff 
Haven. This undertaking will appeal particularly to graduates of convents, 
colleges, high-schools, and academies, though the privileges of membership will 
be extended to all who desire to promote the higher education of women. A 
ecial programme has been arranged for the alumnz week at the next session, 
ily 25-29 inclusive. Law lectures for women will be given by Miss K. E, Ho- 

1, assistant lecturer to the Women’s Law Class at the University of the City 


| 
J 


gal 
of New York, Mrs. Frances Ralph Hayward, of Cincinnati, will give a critical 


account of Kalevala, the national song of Finland, and Mrs. D. J. O’Mahoney, of 
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Lawrence, Mass., will describe the achievements of remarkable women in 
various countries, including the famous women of the White House. Invitations 
will be extended to some of the principals and professors of the leading institu- 
tions represented among the members of the Alumnz Auxiliary, in the hope of 
arranging a series of interesting Round Table Talks on post-graduate subjects. 

Applications for membership in the Alumnz Auxiliary should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Mary A. Burke, care of Ozanam Reading Circle, 415 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 

The initiation fee of one dollar, and annual dues, fifty cents, should be for- 
warded to the treasurer, Miss Gertrude McIntyre, 1811 Thompson Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

* x * 

The Polish Catholic writer, Sienkiewicz, is very simple in his manners, and 
is rather silent when in society, but he is a good listener to a story. He is of 
medium size, rather dark, and is inclined to baldness, with a hint of gray over 
the temples. The name is pronounced Chen-kay-veetch, with the accent on the 
second syllable, and the “ch” pronounced as in child. His home now is at 
Warsaw, though much of his time is spent in travelling and in getting material 
for his literary work. He has been married twice. The death of his first wife 
occurred when he was writing Pax Michael, and its sombre tone is traced back 
to that event. 

He was born in 1845, in Lithuania, of an old and noble family. As a student 
at Warsaw he had a near view of the crises in Polish history. When a little 
more than twenty he began a long period of world-wandering, through Poland, in 
various parts of.Europe, and finally America. One of his short tales, The Lamp- 
fighter, deals with American life. The letters written during his journeys were 
afterwards collected and published in book-form, They have never been translated. 

Eight years were occupied in writing the trilogy, W7th Fire and Sword, 
The Deluge, and Pan Michael. Like the Quo Vadis, they appeared originally 
as serials. Wthout Dogma, an analytical, highly wrought psychological novel, 
preceded Quo Vadis. 

At present Mr. Sienkiewicz is publishing serially a new novel, whose Polish 
name, Arzyzacy, means the Cross-Men. It is a story of a German religious order, 
charged with the mission of Christianizing the people among whom their lives 
were spent. They went to Poland, but abused their mission. As the story is 
not yet finished, it is impossible to give details; but in this, as in his other novels, 
Mr. Sienkiewicz places his readers in the times of which he writes. 

The critics have not yet finished discussing the wonderful sale of Quo Vadis. 
Some have discovered serious objections to the book. These objections were 
refuted by a writer in the New York 7Zzmes as follows: Sienkiewicz has this 
artistic and moral sense, that he points the evil when he is obliged to do it, but 
he does not enjoy it and does not show it too much. He has enough strength 
and talent to show us the extreme in all its vividness, but he has also enough 
talent and strength not to overstep the measure, and having shown those horrid 
things, as it was his duty, to turn away from them as soon as possible. 

Sienkiewicz does not write for young misses. He does not fill his novels 
with angels and Arcadian shepherds. He paints his heroes with their vices. He 
knows that the man has different bad propensities. He paints them boldly, 
frankly. But in the meanwhile the air which one breathes from his novels is 
healthy and pure. Why? Because when he represents a vicious and scandalous 
situation this situation is not his own, the principal object of his fancy. He intro- 
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duces it when he is obliged to do it, but he does not display it with a pleasure 
before his readers. His moral nature is honest. His nature as an artist is 
esthetic. Both of them have this good sense, which does not like such things, 
which cannot suffer the low and rough things. 

Another writer makes the claim that the author’s aim has not been touched 
ipon by his critics to any extent, if at all. It is apparently his purpose in the 
book to contrast the Christian with the Roman, or pagan, civilization. He does 
it through the medium of a story that involves the every-day life in Rome at 
Nero's time. Quo Vad7s isa deadly parallel, wherein unfeeling, unsentimental, 
brute strength occupies one line, and the gentleness and self-sacrificing require- 
ments of the Golden Rule of Christianity fill the other space. In parts the paral- 

s drawn in longer lines, to include the relationships in daily life of master 
ind servant, of equals, of ruler and governed, and even of stoicism, or whatever 
of religious life there was in Rome, and the religion taught by Paul and Peter— 
the Roman on one side of the dividing line, the Christian on the other. That 
romance was introduced is mere matter of method. The author is certainly en- 
abled by and through it to place before the reader many of the differences of the 
Christian teaching of personal love, as contrasted with the Roman, which no 
other method would have sufficed to have done. 

a * * 

There is a review in the Academy of Zola’s Parés, in the course of which the 
ritic says: 

[It will be seen that Parzs is written with all Zola’s ferocious sincerity and 
sirasstness. If he sees everything awry, everything through smoked glasses, 
and marches through experience with an emphatic fist for ever shoving condem- 
1ation in the face of Providence, he possesses one virtue his enemies must ever 
icknowledge—courage. His courage may bea pose, but there it is flagrantly 
evident. He dares everything—contumely, poverty—for his convictions; and, if 
money has flowed plentifully into his coffers in his long campaign against reti- 
cence and rose-haze in literature, it cannot be denied that no writer has ever had a 
greater load of abuse and hostility to bear. Of course he earned it asthe acknow- 
ledged prince of pornography ; but it needed all the same an uncommon courage 
to court it, and this lesson of courage he preaches more eagerly now than ever. 

It would indeed be difficult for the average English mind to fathom the as- 
tounding and cynical corruption of the Parisian press. There is no attempt to 
cloak its venality. Every eulogistic article is paid for according to the position 
fthe newspaper. Reviewing is either a question of camaraderie or bribe, with 
the result that not a single new book is ever criticised. Prompted by friendship 
or money, it is safe to be a master-piece anyhow. Not so long ago the /zgaro 
furnished us with a glaring example of unscrupulousness. The first to condemn, 
and that in no measured way, Major Esterhazy, when the shares depreciated, it 
tranquilly and cynically changed its opinion and glided to the opposite side. 
This striking absence of moral conviction, of average honesty or honor in the 
Parisian press, Zola exposes mercilessly, along with that of ministers and 
deputies. Itis possibly an exaggeration to offer us the spectacle of one minis- 
try reversed and another chosen for its greater susceptibility to the charms of 

iin courtesan, who, desiring to enter the Comedie Francaise, and having 

‘r qualification than a virginal profile, was naturally inadmissible. The 

ninister forces the doors of Moliére’s house, all Paris applauds the courte- 

san’s début, the austerest critics, bribed with shares or banquets, delicately hymn 
her praises in the most literary papers. 


0 
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The United States Catholic Historical Society has been reorganized and is 
now fully prepared to resume and continue the important work for which it was 
established. At a general meeting held at De La Salle Institute, Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City, at which Archbishop Corrigan presided, the following 
officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: Honorary President, Most 
Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D.; President, Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., Ph.D.; 
Vice-President, Charles W. Sloane; Corresponding Secretary, Mark F. Valette, 
LL.D.; Recording Secretary, Patrick Farrelly; Treasurer, Joseph A. Kernan; 
Librarian, Rev. James H. McGean; Trustees, Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, Hon. 
Joseph F. Daly, Frederic R. Coudert, John McAnerny, R. Duncan Harris, John 
D. Keily ; Councillors, Rev. Patrick McSweeney, D.D., James S. Coleman, John 
Crane, Rev. James J. Dougherty, Edward J. McGean, Francis D. Hoyt. 

The following new members were elected: Very Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 
S.J., President St. John’s College, Fordham; Very Rev. Dean O’Flynn, Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, D.D., Rev. John Edwards; Rev. Joseph J. Synnott, Seton Hall 
College, N. J.; Rev. M. F. Keliher; Messrs. John E. Cahalan, James Maguire, 
Stephen Farrelly, Patrick J. Kennedy, Albert Hardy, Charles E. Hardy, Joseph 
Byrnes, Marcus J. McLaughlin, Joseph H. Fargis, Edward F. McGuire, Alexander 
J. Herbermann, E. B. Amend, Wilfred Pearce, Edward Berge. 

The newly elected President, Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, read a report 
reviewing the past work of the society and outlining an elaborate programme for 
the future. A strong staff of contributors to future publications has been or- 
ganized, and the coming publication of the society will contain important un- 
published historical matter and biographical sketches of eminent Catholics who 
have distinguished themselves in the fields of literature, science, law, medicine, 
theology, charity, philanthropy, and missionary work, together with portraits, 
illustrations, and fac-similes. Several valuable paintings were presented to the 
society at its last meeting. . 

* * * 

The Comparative Literature Society of New York City, which has for an Advi- 
sory Board William Dean Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, Richard Henry Stoddard, and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, was incor- 
porated last summer by a number of persons prominent in literary circles for the 
avowed purpose of deepening the understanding of what has already been accom- 
plished in literature and stimulating to higher literary production. In the ac- 
complishment of this object the society proposes to conduct conferences, lectures, 
readings, and classes for study, to publish books, to edit a magazine of compara- 
tive literature, and to secure the translation or republication of master-pieces 
in all languages. In its platform the society declares: 

The chief worth of any literary monument derives in every instance from the 
humanity vibrant in it. This humanity is not local, transient in essence, though 
necessarily more or less such in the forms that clothe it. A literary monument 
wins immortality in proportion as it speaks the universal language of the heart 
and the intellect. National idioms and chronological divisions furnish, therefore, 
rather apparent than real lines of demarcation in literature. 

Comparative literature bases its claim to recognition upon these facts. In 
practice it selects from a given broad field supreme creations alone. These it 
views as the outcome of the lives of separate peoples, each seeking to give 
objective form to its subjective life, or to perpetuate, in the language of art, its 
most impressive experiences. Every literary monument studied is, therefore, 
placed in its setting of climate, and other physical conditions, race characteristics, 
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historical environment, etc., is regarded as the product of general and long-acting 
forces, not as an unrelated and inexplicable phenomenon. Thus, having elimin- 
ated chance from its realm, having assigned to the race and to the individual 
their respective parts in every production, comparative literature proceeds to 
group its materials according to essential relations of kinship into the lyric, the 
epic, the drama.: It then examines the individuals in every group, comparing 
each with all. It holds that every attempt to express truth (in dramatic form) 
contains a partial revelation of that which is permanent and entire, both as to the 
truth to be interpreted and as to the art-form its vehicle. 

With this critical theory for a basis, the society has arranged a course of 
lectures on the Dawn of Literature, dealing particularly with Oriental literatures 
and the Scandinavian poems, with reference to their casual relationship to the 
classical period. This series of lectures extended from February to April. 

The subjects chosen were: 

I. Man and His Wanderings. 

II. Nature and Man, Professor N. S. Shaler. 

III. The Dawn of Literature in China and Japan, Professor F. Wells 
Williams. 

IV. The Dawn of Literature in India, Professor C. R. Lanman. 

V. The Dawn of Literature in Babylonia and Egypt, Professor C. H. Toy. 

VI. The Dawn of Literature in Greece and Italy, Professor Thomas 
Davidson. 

VII. The Dawn of Literature in Persia, Professor A. V. W. Jackson. 

VIII. The Dawn of Arabic Literature, Dr. Talcott Williams. 

IX. The Dawn of Scandinavian Literature, Professor Charles Sprague- 
Smith. 

X. Before the Dawn: Literature among Savage Tribes, Professor D. G, 
Brinton. 

As a supplement to this course a series of evening conferences on the Con- 
temporary Drama were held on alternate days in March and February. This 
course was as follows: 

I. Thé Contemporary Drama in France, Professor Adolphe Cohn. 

II. The Contemporary Drama in Spain and Italy, Professor Luis A. Baralt. 

III. The Contemporary Drama in Germany, Professor Kuno Francke. 

IV. The Contemporary Drama in Scandinavia, Professor Charles Sprague- 
Smith. 

The methods upon which these conferences were conducted aim particularly 
at securing the greatest possible concentration without diminishing the interest 
and variety of the discussions. The plan for each morning was arranged after 
consultation between the professor in charge of the conference and the director, 
and aided the creation of a setting to lend greater distinctness to the main theme, 
enliven attention, and leave the impression of a well-rounded whole. The pre- 
liminary plans for the Babylonian and Egyptian, the Indian and the Arabic 
mornings may serve as illustrations. Professor Toy spoke for a half-hour upon 
the dawn of literature in Babylonia. A reader then gave extracts—Professor 
loy’s translations or selections—illustrating this literature. Professor Toy then 
for a second half-hour spoke upon the dawn of literature in Egypt, and similar 
readings followed. Professor Lanman used lantern-slides to show the intimate 
relation between Indian literature and the pictorial and architectonic representa- 
tions of old folk-tales. Similarly, Dr. Talcott Williams gave recitations in the 
original Arabic and introduced musicians from the Armenian quarter. 

rhe society, in its announcement, invites all to seek membership in its 
classes. Until May 1, 1898, all applicants will be received into membership upon 
payment of $10 for annual dues, but after that date an initiation fee will also be 
required. It announces already a prosperous membership. The officers proper, 
aside from the Advisory Council, are: Chairman Board of Trustees, Merle St. 
Croix Wright; Treasurer, Abbie B. Longstreet ; Secretary and Director, Charles 
Sprague-Smith. M. C. M. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

A Noble Revenge. By Whyte Avis. Humility. By Mary Maher. Medita- 
tions on the Sacred Passion of our Lord. By Cardinal Wiseman. The 
Life of Blessed Fohn of Avila. By Father Longaro Degli Oddi, S.J. 
Edited by J. G. Macleod, S.J. Zhe People’s Mission Book. By Father 
M. F., Missionary Priest. Pzckle and Pepper. By Ella Loraine Dorsey. 
How to Comfort the Sick. From the original of Rev. Joseph Aloysius 
Krebs, C.SS.R. Meditations on the Seven Words of our Lord on the 
Cross. By Father Charles Perraud. Introduction by his Eminence Car- 
dinal Perraud. Zhe Month of Our Lady, From the Italian of Rey. 
Augustine Ferraud. By Rev. John F. Mullaney, LL.D. Fewels of Prayer 
and Meditation from Unfamiliar Sources. By Percy Fitzgerald. LZcce 
Homo: Forty Short Meditations. By Rev. D. G. Hubert. Second 
edition. Zhe Kormation of Christendom. Vol. IX. As seen in Church 
and State. By T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Genes’s and Science. By John 
Smyth. Zhe Priest in the Family. By Miss Bridges. Szster Anne 
Katharine Emmerich, of the Order of St. Augustine. By Rev. Thomas 
Wegener, O.S.A. Translated from the German by Rev. Francis X. 
McGowan, O.S.A. Compendium Theologie Dogmatica et Morales. P. J, 
Berthier, M.S. 7he Romance of a Playwright. By Vte. Henri de Boenier, 
Translated by Mary McMahon. T7%e Little Altar Boy’s Manual. 

AMERICAN BOOK Co.,, New York: 

A Brief German Grammar, with Exercises. y Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D., 
and Lawrence Fassler, A.M. Story of A:neas. Eclectic School Read- 
ings. By M. Clarke. Greek Prose Composition. By Henry Can Pearson, 
A.B. The Cyropedia of Xenophon. Abridged for schools. By C. W. 
Gleason. 

THE MACMILLAN Co., New York: 

The Meaning of Education,and other Essays and Addresses. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Gwesses at the Riddle of Existence, and other Essays. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 

REV. J. A. FANNING, D.D.: 

Purgatory. 

CADIEUX AND DEROME, Montreal: 

Luciferianism, or Satanism in English Freemasonry. By L, Fouquet, 
O.M.I. 

CATHOLIC BOCK EXCHANGE, New York: 
Brief Explanation of Some Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. Leaflet. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London (CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE New York): 

The New Utopia. By Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. Protestant Fiction. 
(Paper). By James Butler, K.S.G. 7. Nuns. 11. Fesuits. Catholics and 
Nonconformists. III. Catholic Worship. By the Bishop of Clifton. 
IV. Searching the Scriptures whether these Things were so. V. Fustifi- 
cation and the New Birth. Catholic’s Library of Tales, No. 27. 

H. L. KILNER, PHILADELPHIA: 

Storm-bound : Christian Carols of Love and Life. The Rhymes of the Friar 

Stephen. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, New York: 

Manual of the Blessed Sacrament. Translated from the French of Rev. 
T. B. Boone, S.J., by Mrs. Annie Blount Storrs. Zhe Rose of Alhama, or 
the Conquest of Granada. By Rev. Charles Warren Currier. 

B. HERDER, St. Louis: 
New Rubatyat. By Condé Benoist Pallen. The Dutiful Child. From the 
German of Rev. F. X. Wetzel. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, Chicago: 
A Trinity of Friendships. By Gilbert Guest. 

ARTHUR SAVAETE, Rue des Saint-Péres, Paris : 

Origines et Progrés del Education en Amérique. Etude Historique et Cri- 
tzgue. Par Charles Barneaud. 








